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JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER. 


Tue life of Westey Harper, as his family) 
and friends called him, was wholly private and 
domestic. Shy and retiring, he avoided entirely 
that kind of public service which makes men’s 
names familiar, and for which, indeed, his quali- 
ties of mind and heart, 
but not of temperament, 


all practical printers, and the success of the firm 
as publishers was already remarkable. Saga- 
cious, untiring, devoted strictly to their business, 
the operations of the house were constantly ex- 
tended, and its intercourse by correspondence 
was most courteous and kindly, for WesLey was 
the correspondent, and his letters, embracing a 
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rectitude which seemed to spare him all moral 
struggles. 

The religious influences of his father's house 
were seed dropped into a kindly soil. The young 
man early connected himself with the Methodist 
Church, and in all its multitude of adherents 
there-could be none of a truer hamility and a sin- 
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declaim. Faithful and constant in his attend- 
ance at church, and moet generous in his support 
of all its enterprises, his devotion was deep but 
not noisy. His ceaseless charity, his patience, 
his simplicity and friendliness, were his religious 
rites—his whole life was his great act of wor- 
ship. The services of his Church and the spirit 
of its members strongly 
moved him, and he went 





culiarly fitted him.— 
He was born on the 25th 
day of December, 1801, 
at Newtown, Long Isl- 
and. His father, for 
whom he was named, 
was an earnest Method- 
ist, and, with his own 
name, gave his son that 
of Wester. From his 
mother, doubtless, came 
that kindliness of humor 
which never forsook him, 
and which made the last 
days, like all the days of 
his life, so cheerful and 
serene. Wes.ry had 
always a fond remem- 
brance of his early home, 
and although the domes- 
tic discipline in the fam- 
ily of a hard-working 
Methodist farmer, in the 
days when that Church 
was full of the mission- 
ary spirit, was probably 
severe, it was that sever- 
ity of affection which 
does not cloud the mem- 
ory, and for which, in- 
deed, a filial and pious 
spirit is always grateful. 
One of Wxsuey’s pleas- 
ant pictures of his child- 
hood was his lying upon 
the hay in the field or in 
the barn, and reading to 
an old black man, one 
of his father’s workmen. 
‘**Tt is many a long year 
since I have seen him,” 
he said; ‘* but I know 
that I shall see him in 
heaven.” 

Wesvey Harver was 
the third child of his pa- 
rents, and was always a 
delicate boy. His two 
older brothers, James 
and Joun, left their fa- 
ther’s house when Wes- 
LEY was about ten years 
of age, and while he was 
yet a youth they had be- 
gun business together as 
printers and publishers, 
under the style of J. & 
J. Harver. Before he 
was twenty he was ap- 
prenticed, with his youn- 
ger brother FLETCHER, 
to the older brothers, 
and mastered the trade 
of printing. He was a 
skillful proof-reader, and 
in the course of this duty 
he became familiar with 
much of the best English 
literature, which was 
carefully read by him in 
the reprints of the house. 
As foreman of the com- 
posing-room, he was 
brought into personal 
contact with men who, 
in those days of hard 
drinking, were often tur- 
bulent and troublesome; 
but he had no trouble. 
He was slight in figure, 
and had not the remark- 
able muscular power of 
his brothers. But he 
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had the force of moral 
firmness, a singularly 
persuasive manner, and 
that unaffected regard 
for men, independent of their condition, which is | 
instantly felt by them; and these gave him an 
ascendency in his department which enabled him 
to keep the peace without harshness or ill-will. | 
Before 1825 Westey and FLercuer had be- 
come partners in the house, and the style was | 
changed to Harrzr & Broruers. They were | 


often in Brooklyn, where 
he lived, to share in the 
worship of the colored 
brethren, delighting in 
iis fervor and fullness of 
expression, Doubtless 
he liked to recognize 
thedivine Fatherhood by 
identifying himself in re- 
ligious feeling and aspi- 
ration with his human 
brothers of the lowest 
estate. 

He thanked God that 
he was a Methodist; but 
there was probably never 
a man so affectionately 
and firmly attached to 
his own religious de- 
nomination who was so 
truly liberal and free 
from all taint of bigotry. 
He held to his own sect, 
but as one believing that 
in his Father's house were 
many mansions, Secta- 
rian arrogance was as 
impossible to him as so- 
cial arrogance, If you 
watched him on Sunday, 
you saw that he went to 
the Methodist church. 
If you watched him ev- 
ery day in the year, you 
saw that he was a good 
man. 

Soon after joining the 
firm he married and set- 
tled in Brooklyn, and 
gradually a large family 
clustered around him. 
The business prospered. 
As the correspondent 
of the house, he was 
brought in contact with 
men of every kind, and 
his acquaintance was 
very wide. His shrewd 
observation, his retent 
ive memory, and his ge- 
nial humor made his 
reminiscences of noted 
persons very charming. 
The impression made by 
him upon all who came 
to the office was that of 
an intelligent, courteous, 
and most unassuming 
man. But.it wa well 
said that if the question 
were asked, which is 
the head of the house, 
which is the HARPER, 
and who are the broth- 
ers? the only accurate 
answer was, ‘* Either 
one is Harper, and all 
the rest are the broth- 
ers.” 

Such fraternal har. 
mony in business is re- 
markable. The action 
of the house was the re- 
sult of mutual counsel, 
in which the singularly 
sound judgment of Wes 
LEY, his knowledge of 
men, his general intelli- 





gence, were indispensa- 
ble. For, although of 
the utmost courtesy and 
manly gentle ness, he was 
a man of clear insight 











THE LATE JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER.—[Psoroeraruep sy Gueney.) 


wide variety of subjects and addressed to persons | 
of every kind of temperament, were remarkable | 


for the same urbanity of manner and intelligent 
clearness of statement that marked his personal 
intercourse. His health was still delicate, and 
he was carefully temperate in all his habits. But 
temperance was not a trial, for he had a natural 


cerer piety than Westrey Harper. He seemed 
to feel the same affectionate pride in it that 
Grorce Hersert cherished for the Church of 
England. He was a class-leader, and always a 
most liberal and devoted member. But the shy 
humility that was his crowning grace kept him 
silent and unobtrusive. He did not éxhort nor | 


into character, and cu- 
riously impatient of pre- 
, tense. The constant 
nt humor that played over the whole sur- 


lambe : 
face of his life often touched folly and affecta- 
tion with a kindly satire that showed how truly 


they were perceived. Waster Harrer’s good- 
ness was not a sweetness without flavor. No 
man had a keener eye for the facts of human life 
and character. He was universally beloved by all 
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those who were emploved by the tirm: and the 
secret of their great regard vas not merely his 
kindness of manner, it was his real hamanity. 
He treated them as a man associating with men, 
not merely as a master with his workmen. He 
won their confidence, and they discovered that 
thev had found a friend. Every morning he ap- 
peared quietly in every department, loitering 
from ease to case, from bench to bench, and 
wroup to group, stopping to chat, or to note the 
‘* copy,” or to look over the proof, or to see, with 
his mild eve, that there was no lagging or con- 
fusion, That tranquil presence will be a remem- 
bered benediction in every room. <A few days 
before he died one of the oldest and most trusted 
of the persons employed by the house went to see 
him, and Wesey bade him good-by, and begged 
him, if ever in word or manner he had seemed 
harsh, to believe that he had not meant unkindly, 
and to forgive him. ‘I told him,” said the 
faithful fellow-laborer, ‘‘that if there was any 
thing to forgive, it was not upon my side.” An- 
other said, whose position enabled him to ob- 
serve closely WrsLry’s character as a business 
man, *‘} have known him for forty years, and 
he is spotless.” 

So the prosperous and pleasant years passed 
away. He built a spacious house in Brooklyn, 


full of sunshine without and within, ‘To one 
who loved him it seemed, as a man’s chosen 
home should, a kind of image of himself. He 


still went away from it occasionally upon some 
short voyage for his health, but whenever he re- 
turned he quietly resumed his old habits at the 
oftice, For some time he believed himself to be 
seriously ill; but it was not until the winter of 
Jast year that a sudden and startling attack 
warned him of his condition, and a subsequent 
chref! invesagation showed him that he could 
not recover, and that his death might occur at 
any moment. But whatever inexpressible sor- 
row this brought to others, WesLey HarPEeR 
tranquilly kept the noiseless tenor of his way. 
When he was a little better he made short excur- 
sions into the country, and came occasionally to 
the office. He sat quietly, conversing with dif- 
fieulty, and with all the old kindly kumor and 
charity, his interest in the welfare of the house 
unabated, saying pleasantly, ‘‘ Now that James 
gone, how can I be spared?” But he went noe 
into the work-rooms, and in his heart he 
ew, as all knew, that his work was done. 
Then came the confinement to the house, to 
the room, to the bed. But in no happy home 
vas there a more cheerful room than the cham- 
ber of the dying man. All his friends came to 
it and went away as with e-blessing. ‘To his re- 
ligious brethren who sought his confidence he 
spoke with manly humility of his filial trust in 
God, and of his satisfaction that he had always 
professed his faith. But this he said only to 
those who invited it. Upon no man did WEs- 
Ley Harper ever intrude his inmost, sacred 
convictions. At last, and from day to day, he 
med almost to hover between life and death. 
but he had made every arrangement for the end, 
had even named his pall-bearers—four of his 
friends in the Sands Street Methodist Church, 
und four of his friends employed by the firm— 
ind he affectionately invited all, in every depart- 
ment of the business, to attend his funeral. On 
Sunday afternoon, the 13th, a friend called, but 
learning that he was not so well, would not go 
Mr. Harper hearing the name, sent a 
humorous message of love. On Monday morn- 
ing, February 14, he seemed to be refreshed by 
the night But at about half past seven 
» asked his sister, who was with him, to raise 
vindow, for he did not breathe freely. She 
o, and gave him a little drink. He thanked 
her, smiled upon her with the old familiar ten- 
derness, and closed his She saw the 
change, and stepped into the next room to call 
the others. But it was too late. Without a sigh 
Westrey Harper had died as peacefully as he 
had lived. 
He was buried from the Sands Street Church, 
with which he had been long associated; and 
the great congregation, a throng of sincere and 
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sorrowing friends, needed only to remember what 
he was to feel how truly a good life conquers 
death; while in their own greater charity and 


patience and fidelity hereafter those who knew 
Wesiey Harper will always feel his influence, 
and pereéive that a good man, though dead, yet 


speaket h 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 

yippee is a violent quarrel in the Demo- 

cratic party in New York. The tvranny 
and corruption of the Tammany managers have 
at last produced a reaction, and the New York 
World cries, down with the Ring! It declares 
that the Ring has debauched the party, and, if 
not destroyed, that it willruinit. It prophesies 
that unless the power of.the Ring is broken the 
Democrats will lose the State next fall, and that 
the Ring will be as fatal to it in 1872 as the 
Chicago peace platform was in 1864, or the 
‘Tammany repudiation platform in 1868. The 
World says a great many true things of the lam- 
entable and alarming consequences of the su- 
prems Ring, and summons all honest 
Democrats to It hopes for the co- 
st Republicans also; and as 
the Tribune is doubtful how long the virtue of 
the Woréd will hold out, it turns and rends Mr. 
GREELEY by name, rather inconsistently charg- 
ing him both with corrupt complicity with the 
Ring and with favoring its continuance that its 
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enormous otieuses may strengthen the Repub- 
lican party. 

But surely the Wor/d can not forget that the 
Ring has obtained power partly by the strenu- 
ous support of the World. It has not forgot- 
ten, of course, that one of the most flagrant 
crimes of the Ring was the naturalization frauds 
of 1868, nor that the World sneered at the at- 
tempt to expose and to defeat them. Neither, 
of course, does the World forget that it support- 
ed the Chicago candidates placed upon the 
platform which it now taunts; and that it most 
zealously sustained the Tammany candidate of 
1868 who stood upon the platform of the Con- 
vention. These things it did as a party organ; 
and in doing them it did the work of the Ring 
which controlled its party in the city of New 
York, and which had nominated Mr. Horr- 
MAN as Governor. 

The World's explanation of this course is, 
that much az it disliked the Ring, it believed 
the success of the Republican party to be a 
greater mischief than that of the Democratic 
party with the Ring attached, But it alleges 
that it is now possible to detach the Ring, and 
consequently it blows its bugle. And for what 
purpose does it sound the charge? To save this 
State in the autumn of 1870 and the country 
in 1872 tothe Democratic party. It hopes that 
the honest Democrats, for the sake of the party, 
will overthrow the Ring, and restore purity to 
the elections and decency to the city govern- 
ment. But it is an effort which must necessa- 
rily be abortive in the way that it is attempted ; 
and for the simple reason that the Democratic 
party can not be a reform party of this kind. 

The present Democratic party has been edu- 
cated in contempt of morals in politics. It has 
been trained to sneer at ‘‘moral ideas,” and by 
no preacher more zealously than the World; 
and when you exhort people to sneer at what 
you vaguely call morality, you must not be sur- 
prised to find them totally disregarding com- 
mon honesty. For a generation the Demo- 
cratic party was taught to sustain slavery. The 
teachers may have meant only State rights, 
but a party looks through the abstraction to 
the fact, and the fact was slavery. Certainly, 
State rights, if you please; it is a very pretty 
fence, but the thing fenced, we observe, is 
slavery, said the party. So we had the negro 
decried and derided in every foul and unmanly 
strain—the Wordd, since it became what it calls 
Democratic, leading the cry. We had slav- 
ery advocated upon religious and economical 
grounds. Injustice and unspeakable wrong the 
Democratic leaders tried to langh out of sight, 
or to hide under what they called the Consti- 
tution, and their teaching was the most demor- 
alizing conceivable. 

This policy, of course, had its effect. It 
drew to the Democratic party all the worst ele- 
ments in the population, and the party relied 
upon those elements for its successes, It was 
absurd to suppose that a party so trained could 
have any high regard for honesty of adminis- 
tration in any department, ‘The party justly 
argued that, if it is Christian and constitution- 
al to sell black men, it can not be very unchris- 
tian and unconstitutional to cheat white men. 
The Democratic training was justified of its 
children, In its chief stronghold, the city of 
New York, sneering at an honest recognition 
of the fundamental rights of man, relying upon 
the ignorance and pandering to the prejudices 
of the most degraded population, the leaders 
have constantiy confirmed their power, until 
their government has become one vast and no- 
torious system of corruption. 

The World proposes to break this power by 
appealing to those who make it. Its theory of 
the Ring seems to be that it is strong by Repub- 
lican support, and that ‘‘ the rule of the people” 
will cure all, This is to be done, apparently, 
by abolishing the commissions, But the com- 
missions were established at the request of mem- 
bers of both parties, who found the condition of 
affairs in the city under the general plan which 
the World now favors intolerable. Men like 
Frernanpo Woop were elected Mayor, and the 
Mayor appointed the police. The party that 
had been trained upon negro hating elected a 
demagogue, and the peace of the city was in 
his keeping. What reason is there to suppose 
that that party is less ignorant, less liable to be 
led by demagogues than before? Why should 
any one who knows the rank and file of the 
Democratic party in this city suppose that they 
would rather be led by Mr. TitpeEn, the World, 
and the gentlemen of the Manhattan Club, than 
by Mr. Sweeny and Mr. Tweep? This the 
World does not show. But until this can be 
shown, generalization about the rule of New 
York *filched” from the people, and the “ rule 
of the people” as the remedy, is pointless. 

The lawful and only hopeful peaceful reme- 
dy of the evils of the condition here lies in the 
hearty co-operation of ‘*the honest’ Demo- 


crats,” as the World calls them, with the Re- | 
But this is not acceptable to the | 


publicans, 
World. 
measure, 
party may not be too heavily ‘* handicapped” in 
the Presidential race of 1872. It begins, there- 
fore, by repelling Republican assistance. The 
work is to be done by ‘‘honest Democrats,” that 
the Republicans may be beaten in the State in 
1870 and in the country in 1872. If it can push 


It proposes its change as a party 
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It would destroy the Ring, that the | 





the matter so far as to bring separate candidates 
into the field, however, it will undoubtedly ap- 
peal to Republican support. It will tell us that 
we can not elect any man of our own in the city, 
and that an honest Democrat is certainly better 
than a dishonest one, 

So he is ; but for ourselves we remember that 
upon this principle we supported Mr. HorrMaNn 
for Mayor against FerNanpo Woop, and were 
rewarded by the infamous proclamation in re- 
gard to the frauds, and by the confirmation of 
the power of this very Ring, of which Mr. 
HorrMan, as the signature of the monstrous 
Erie bill shows, is the willing instrument. 

And why did this happen? Or why should 
we suppose it. would happen again? Because 
the ultimate reliance of the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic party is upon its worst elements. It is 
typified by that absurd spectacle which was re- 
ported last year of Mr. Oakey Hatt, as Mayor 
of New York, masquerading in a green suit on 
St. Patrick’s Day to cajole the least intelligent 
of the Irish, for the more intelligent despised 
the performance, of course, as heartily as all 
other sensible citizens. The Ring probably un- 
derstands the mass of the Democratic voters 
better than the World; and that mass controls 
the party. Consequently, if, in full view of the 
history and training and composition of that 
party, Republicans should give their votes to 
Democratic candidates, in the hope of reform, 
they would give them to those who will plead 
party necessity as the excuse of yielding to 
those worst elements, as the World did in the 
Presidential campaigns of 1864 and 1868. The 
World complains bitterly that Republicans do 
not help its movement, But if it preferred to 
keep the Ring in power to save its party, by 
what logic does it complain of others who do 
the same thing? 





CUBA AND BELLIGERENCY. 


Senator SHERMAN is a cautionsman. When, 
therefore, he appears as the champion of Cuban 
recognition, it is fair to believe either that he sup- 
poses, from his intercourse with other Senators, 
that they favor it, or that he is persuaded it is 
the secret wish of the Administration. Senators 
CarpenTER, Howe, and Morton plead for it 
directly or indirectly. They approach it differ- 
ently, but their purpose is evidently the same. 
All these gentlemen perhaps believe that there 
is a strong public opinion which demands rec- 
ognition. If they do, they are profoundly mis- 
taken. There is very little public interest in 
the question. The Senators have read the ac- 
counts of the late Cuban meeting in this city, 
Were they impressed by it as a manifestation 
of real feeling? Have they read of similar 
meetings elsewhere? And have they observed 
that there is a society just formed here, at the 
very seat of the Cuban Junta, for the purpose 
of arousing public sympathy and interest for 
Cuba? : 

General Banks has offered a resolution in 
the House of Representatives authorizing the 
President to maintain a strict neutrality in the 
Cuban contest, If this means any thing, it 
means the recognition of belligerent rights to 
the Cubans. And if so, we ask, as we did last 
summer, why not say frankly what you mean? 
If gentlemen in the Senate and the House are 
of opinion that there is such a contest—for a 
contest nobody denies—as to justify recogni- 
tion—that there is a responsible republican 
government in Cuba, exercising actual author- 
ity, to which we may look in case of trouble— 
in a word, that the prolonged disturbances in 
Cuba have become a war of such proportions 
and with such results that we may honorably 
and with moral justification take the risk of a 
war with Spain by recognition, then, by all that 
is sacred in national honor, let us distinctly ac- 
knowledge the belligerent rights of the Cubans 
in arms. 

Senator CarrenTER says that war exists, and 
that we may safely say so; and that the Unit- 
ed States, by tendering its good offices, has vir- 
tually said so, and thereby has really recog- 
nized belligerency. The Senator's ‘argument 
is, that whenever a government can not keep 
the peace by civil process, but resorts to its war 
powers, and is resisted, war exists. Then, if 
we send soldiers to Utah, and the Mormons do 
not yield, the European powers may declare 
that war exists, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. If there is a war, he says there are 
belligerents, and to say so is only to state a 
fact. But this is a position which would hard- 
ly be gravely urged to its conclusions, for it 
would erect every prolonged insurrection into a 
war, and involve every nation in the disturb- 
ance of every other. A belligerent, in an in- 
ternational sense, is not a certain number of 
people fighting, but a certain organized author- 
ity attesting itself by its acts. In other words, 
there is a regular, visible government behind 
the fighting. Does Senator Carpenter believe 
that there is any such belligerent in Cuba? 

Unquestionably there is some kind of fight- 
ing in Cuba, and an immense lying about it on 
all sides. Spain has sent soldiers to the island, 
and has built and equipped gun-boats; and the 
insurgents, apparently of a guerrilla kind, have 
met them in one or two battles, but have been 
generally inaccessibly posted in the hill coun- 





try. There is a constitution pubiished, and a 
form of civil government. Does any body he 
lieve that there is any part of the island « 
Cuba in which justice is administered by judy: 
and courts under that republican authority 7 
Is it not unquestionably the fact that the con- 
stitution and the form of government have been 
improvised for the purpose of presenting to the 
United States an apparent basis of belligerent 
recognition, in the hope that by such recog- 
nition Cuba might be separated from Spain; 
not for the purpose of establishing that govern- 
ment, but that the island may be annexed to 
the United States ? 

If Congress honestly believes that the Cuban 
insurgents are in a true and received sense bel- 
ligerents, let it say so. But let it demand some 
other evidence than the fact that there has been 
a virtually passive resistance to Spain continued 
for more than a year. And when it has pro- 
claimed ‘ neutrality,” let it not complain if for- 
eign powers do the same when, under Mr. Cut- 
Lom’s bill, we send the army to Utah. 





NATURALIZATION AND THE 
REGISTRY. 


FRaAvpULENT naturalization has become so 
notorious, especially in the city of New York, 
the great dépot of immigration, that it is evi- 
dent the system ought to be abandoned as a 
farce, or wholly reformed. The Constitution 
gives Congress power to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization; but the State courts, 
over which Congress has no control, naturalize. 
The result is the pleasing spectacle offered by 
certain courts in this city just before election. 
They become mere ‘‘mills” for grinding out 
voters, in a manner of which we exposed the 
details in the autumn of 1868, when the mon- 
strous frauds in naturalization occurred. 

The Judiciary Committee ofthe House of 
Representatives have prepared a bill to put an 
end to these shameful proceedings. They pro- 
pose that the courts of the United States alone 
shall be charged with the duty of naturaliza- 
tion; and why should any good citizen object ? 
They are tribunals of the best character, and 
beyond suspicion of interest in maladministra- 
tion of the law. The Judges do not, like our 
Judges, make voters for themselves in making 
citizens. The act of admission to citizenship 
is essentially a grave one, and should be most 
carefully guarded. It is enough that it is not 
so guarded under the present system. 

The bill proposed provides that notice of in- 
tention must be filed in a United States court, 
and after four years’ continuous residence a cer- 
tificate may issue to take effect six months aft- 
erward. This secures the substantial intention 
of any law of naturalization. But it has been 
amusingly attacked, in the most vociferous man- 
ner, as ‘‘a villainous scheme for weakening the 
Democratic party at the next Presidential elec- 
tion,” by a paper which a few days afterward 
discovered that it did no such thing, because 
aliens need not be naturalized to become voters. 
If the State of New York, for instance, chooses 
to allow every inhabitant to vote, it is difficult 
to see how it can be prevented from doing so. 
But it by no means follows, as the same paper 
a$serts, that ‘‘Congress can not meddle with 
the qualifications of voters” for national or State 
officers. It certainly can and would meddle in 
case any State should impose qualifications in- 
compatible with a republican government, which 
it is bound to secure to every State, and of which 
it is necessarily the judge. It is a misfortune 
that, under the Constitution, even the electors 
of President and of Congress are of unequal 
qualification. One State may allow a foreigner 
who landed yesterday to vote fer President, and 
the next State may require a residence of ten 
years, and proved familiarity with the language 
of the country. 

The value of a registry to an honest election 
is sufficiently proved by the constant hostility 
of the Ring, and by the party which profits by 
the Ring. Every voter who respects his own 
rights and an honest expression of the will 
of the people, sees, of course, that nothing is 
more important than to ascertain who are en- 
titled to vote, and to take care that they, and 
no others, do vote, and vote but once. Surely 
it is not asking more than every man who cares 
for his own vote is willing to grant, that every 
man’s right to vote shall be verified in the most 
satisfactory manner. The “honest” Legisla- 
ture of New York, which is considering the 
charter, will also probably destroy the regis- 
try. Meanwhile its chief members declare that 
**repeating” is notorious. It was even alleged 
that the Speaker had been elected by enormous 
frauds, Let us see, then, with all its fine pro- 
fessions of faith in the people, what the Legis- 
lature will do to secure an honest expression 
of the people’s will. 





CURRENT COMEDY. 


Mr. Fernanpo Woop has recently expressed 
in Congress his nervous apprehension lest there 
should be trading in West Point appointments. 
Nothing but the sternest rectitude in all public 
affairs will satisfy this statesman. Money-mak- 
ing in politics draws out his most eloquent de- 
nunciation, and his gate of political purity is so 
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straight and narrow that very few can enter in 
thereat. Mr. Fernanpo Woop's praise of 
political integrity is the best thing in comedy 
since Mr. Joseph Surface’s commendation of 
the moral virtues. 

But there are comic touches in the SWEENY 
charter which are almost as exquisite, and they 
occur, as might be supposed, in the Excise arti- 
cle. Thus the Tammany Ring, through their 
agents, the Mayor and Aldermen, are to ap- 
point the Board of Excise; and such is the 
sensitive regard of the charter to the public 
welfare that it empowers the Board ‘‘to grant 
licenses to any person-of good moral character.” 
It does not, indeed, forbid the permission to 
persons of an immoral turn; but it is easy to 
see that none such will apply. The persons 
of good moral character who are thus licensed 
are to be particular and prevent all disturbance 
upon their premises, and are to summon the po- 
lice, and the offenders are to be removed, But 
if nothing of the kind is done, why, then—the 
persons of good moral character must be con- 
sidered “ desartless.” 

Then we come to the purest humor conceiv- 
able, the truly genteel comedy. It is expressly 
forbidden to the aforesaid persons of good moral 
character or otherwise to sell liquor to an ap- 
prentice or to a minor under eighteen, know- 
ing or having probable cause to believe him to 
be such, without the consent of the apprentice’s 
master or mistress, or of the minor’s parent or 
guardian. What a tender picture does not 
this provision suggest of the moral merchant 
at the frequent corners of the avenues and of 
every other street in town, solemnly requiring 
his younger customers not to drink if they are 
not yet chartered libertines, putting them upon 
their honor to take back their money if they 
may not lawfully drink the liquors of “every 
choice variety” which he, in his capacity of per- 
son of good moral character, is authorized to 
sell to those who are authorized to buy! This 
is one of the provisions of the charter which 
is sure to be universally enforced. It is, per- 
haps, the most impregnable of the ramparts 
which the charter erects around the public 
virtue. 

Once more, by another section, the moral 
persons are authorized to keep their ‘‘ places” 
quiet and orderly, and on Sundays closed ; but 
nothing shall be construed as hostile to the en- 
tertainment by taverns of the traveling public 
upon Sunday ‘‘in the mode usual therein.” 
What a traveling public Sunday will disclose! 
Moreover, at the places in which the moral 
person resides, and which are to be closed on 
Sundays, nothing shall be construed as hostile 
té peaceable ingress and egress—of whom and 
for what purpose is not stated. It would in- 
jure the comic effect. Nor must any thing be 
construed as hostile to the consumption of lager 
beer sold by moral persons in gardens, provided 
that the interests of religion and morality are 
consulted by not allowing such gardens within 
a quarter of a mile of a church! 

Surely religion and morality could ask for no 
more. If there be any body who does not see 
that all this shows a resolution to save society 
from the grog-shop, to encourage persons of 
good moral character, and to foster religion and 
morality, we doubt, also, if he would be able 
to appreciate the austere political virtue of the 
Honorable Fernando Woop. 





DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 


Tue Hon. Witiram F. Atten, Comptroller 
of the State of New York, is a gentleman of 
high character, and he owes to himself as well 
as to the public an explanation of the fact that, 
under the laws of the State, he has allowed 
Mr. Peter B. Sweeny to retain the sum of 
$46,726 91 for drawing his check to pay into 
the State treasury the proportion of the State 
tax due from the county of New York for 
1868, and $36,318 39 for the same service in 
the following year. ‘When Mr. ALLEN was 
elected Comptroller a law was passed, in a 
provision to the county tax levy, that the 
compensation of the treasurer should be a half 
of one per cent. upon the money that he offi- 
cially received, and the same upon that which 
he paid out, “ but not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars per annum from the county treasury,” 
This would seem to be plain enough. And in 
his report Mr. ALLEN says that the practice 
has been to allow the treasurers to retain one 
per cent., not exceeding a specified sum; but 
he says also that, as the demands have in- 
creased, it is doubted whether under the laws 
county treasurers are entitled to payment from 
the State treasury, except where, as in one or 
two cases, there has been express legislative 
permission; and in this doubt he concurs. 
How, then, does it happen that Mr. SwEENY 
has received a sum so enormous? 

Upon the plea that by the law he is to have 
one per cent. upon the whole amount received 
and paid, and that the law merely limits the 
amount of his compensation from the county 
treasury to ten thousand dollars, leaving, by 
implication, the rest to be paid from the State 
treasury! But the law of 1863 provides that 


the compensation of county treasurers for this 
service shall not exceed two thousand dollars; 
and when Mr, Daniex Devi, despite the 








law, insisted upon retaining one per cent., 
which was formerly allowed, the Court of Ap- 
peals decided against him, and maintained the 
law of 1863. The question, therefore, is, wheth- 
er, under the law of 1868, allowing a compen- 
sation of one per cent., ‘‘ but not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars per annum from the county 
treasury,” the treasurer is limited to that 
amount, or may receive one per cent. of the 
whole, of which not more than ten thousand 
must be paid by the county. 

A writer in the Evening Post pertinently in- 
quires whether the later act, specifying the limit 
of the amount to be paid from the county treas- 
ury, supercede that of 1863, specifying two 
thousand dollars as the limit of the amount to 
be paid from the State treasury. And even if 
it does, may the Chamberlain retain it? Must 
he not first pay it to the Comptroller, and then 
receive it by a direct appropriation? More- 
over, can an act regulating the financial arrange- 
ments of a county be construed as meaning to 
take money from the State treasury ? 

Here are very serious questions. They are 
of a kind that justify and demand delay and 
judicial construction, But Mr. Comptroller 
ALLEN grants to Mr. Peter B. Sweeny the 
utmost amount claimed, while stating in his re- 
port that it is important that the subject should 
be definitely settled by law. While it is still 
indefinite, why does he allow such an enormous 
claim? That is the question which the Comp- 
troller ought to answer. Nor is it any expla- 
nation to say that there are ‘‘ exceptions cre- 
ated by express legislation,” unless he means 
that the provision of 1868 is an exception of 
the kind. It is obvious, however, that it is 
not necessarily so, and can not be made so but 
by jadicial interpretation, except by a Comp- 
troller who is unwilling to refuse. There are 
men in the Democratic party of whom-no ex- 
planation of such a course would be expected 
by any body; but Mr. ALLEN is not one of 
them. 





THE SITUATION. 


Tne plan recommended by the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of cutting down the internal revenue 
to the extent of some thirty millions of dollars 
may be regarded as the expression of an opin- 
ion against Mr. BoutweE.v’s funding scheme. 
The recent loan put upon the European mar- 
ket by Russia, and the rate of interest prevail- 
ing in many of the money centres of Europe, 
have undoubtedly satisfied the Committee that 
Mr. Boutwe tt’s scheme is wholly impractica- 
ble. The Russian loan, although bearing 5 
per cent. interest, was offered at £80 for each 
£100, or at about 6} per cent. interest. It 
commands already a premium of 24 per cent., 
due to the fact that the total of bids was great- 
ly in excess of the amount required. 

The standing of Russia throughout Europe 
is good, owing to the punctuality with which 
her payments were met during her recent war, 
to the firmness with which the Emperor is seat- 
ed in power, to her exemption from the dan- 
ger of conquest by other nations, and to her 
vast territorial possessions. As our people 
have been steadily running up a debt to Europe 
since the war to an amount which now reaches 
two hundred and ten millions of dollars per an- 
num, as our financial policy has not been im- 
proved by cutting down our excess of paper- 
money, and as the amount paid for interest on 
our bonds held abroad is much less than the 
annual score we allow to run up, it can not be 
said that either our ability or our willingness to 
stand the burden of our enormous debt has yet 
been proved to the satisfaction of capitalists in 
Europe. All expectation, therefore, of placing 
a four and a half per cent. loan at par at pres- 
ent must be treated as the Committee of Ways 
and Means has determined. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has had assurances that such a 
loan could be placed abroad if a sufficient dis- 
count were allowed, and the bonds were made 
payable in the money of important European 
states ; but it will be found on investigation that 
the desire for commissions has had great influ- 
ence, and that there would be close scrutiny into 
our situation on the part of the capitalists who 
stand behind which would prevent the required 
subscriptions. 

The United States is yet to encounter the 
severe experience of paying interest without at 
the same incurring a larger debt. When Eu- 
rope shall refuse to trust us to the extent of our 
new annual indebtedness, or we ourselves shall 
abandon the extravagance which occasions this 
annual charge, we shall be competent to esti- 
mate the true effect of the debt upon our popu- 
lation. There can be no improvement in our 
condition until, having passed through this ex- 
perience, we shall have demonstrated what is 
the temper and spirit of the people on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Boutwet expects this to be as- 
sumed ; the creditor requires that it shall be 
proved, 

We have already shown, in previous articles, 
that the policy pursued by the Treasury of press- 
ing down gold, without at the same time im- 
proving our paper-currency in a corresponding 
degree, has had a powerful effect in lowering 
the currency price of our exportable products, 

















and that the whole West is suffering from its 
influence. Cotton has felt the power of the 
Treasury to some extent, and it will be impos- 
sible for the planter to maintain the price of 
this staple if the sales of gold shall be continued 
through the spring. 

The apparent abundance of gold is due to the 
fact that, on each succeeding sale, the purchas- 
er takes from the Sub-treasurer a certificate of 
its deposit in the Treasury instead of moving 
the gold itself, and hence our banks appear to 
be loaded with it as well as the Treasury. 

These certificates now amount to over fifty 
millions of dollars, for which there is but little 
demand except to pay duties; and in the ab- 
sence of a foreign demand for balances gold 
remains a drug upon the market, which the 
Treasury for the moment can beat down at its 
pleasure. Sales of exchange in Wall Street, 
founded upon telegraphic sales of bonds in Lon- 
don, were made on Friday, showing that the 
foreigner is still content to allow his balances 
to remain in this country instead of taking them 
to London, where only 2¢ to 3 per cent. interest 
can now be earned. 

It appears, however, from the showing of the 
London Economist, that there is a perceptible im- 
provement in the industry of England, due to 
cheaper cotton and to cheap bread, as well as 
to better rewards for what they manufacture ; 
and it may be that the want of capital in En- 
gland may be increased. It must be evident, 
however, that whether the improvement will be 
sufficient to turn the flow of capital toward Eu- 
rope or not, it is in the highest degree impru- 
dent for us to be induced by the forbearance of 
the creditor to go on recklessly in increasing our 
permanent indebtedness. 

The state of trade in all parts of the Union 
excites some anxiety. The West abstains from 
buying because their fall stocks remain on the 
shelves, and collections have been light. The 
success of trade there turns upon the profits of 
agriculture; and as they have been very small 
in the most favored regions, purchases are made 
only to supply immediate and pressing wants, 
The South and Southwest are represented in 
the market by a few customers; but they also 
buy sparingly, being doubtful about the price 
of cotton for the remainder of the season. If 
there were a certainty that the price at which 
it has been sold by speculators for delivery in 
the spring could be maintained, the South would 
be active purchasers of goods; but the doubt 
produces caution, as it is supposed that cotton 
goods, and indeed many other articles, would 
sympathize with the fall if it take place. 

The prosperity of the English depends, as 
their press asserts, upon cheap cotton and 
breadstuffs, Their whole financial power is 
used to give them this advantage, and to depress 
both articles in the United States. These ef- 
forts have been met in the South, for the pro- 
tection of their great staple, with courage, skill, 
and, up to a late period, with success. So far 
as concerns the exports of the North, there were 
none to afford protection, and slaughter was 
easy, as it was aided by the action of the Treas- 
ury. 

Had there been steadiness in gold at a pre- 
mium fixed with due regard to the extent of 
our paper circulation, the North would have sold 
its grain to the foreigner, and converted the 
proceeds into currency at the rate at which the 
currency circulated when the expense of pro- 
duction was incurred ; but by reason of the large 
difference—wheat having been produced when 
gold was at 35 per cent. premium, and sold 
when at 20—enormous losses have been made 
by the great farming interest, which have been 
communicated to dealers of every description. 

The future of trade for this season depends 
largely upon the action of the Treasury and of 
Congress. It is to be hoped that Western 
members will not urge inflation as a remedy. 
If the currency shall be made to correspond in 
quantity with the present price of gold, fluctua- 
tion in its market price, extending to the whole 
trade and industry of the country, will be avoid- 
ed. 





NOTES. 


A very shrewd observer writes: ‘‘I see it is 
reported that the Duke of le is to go to 
America to act as negotiator in the Alabama af- 
fair. I shall be sorry if this turns out to be the 
case. He is not solid enomgh for such a position. 
He would go with good feeling, and with a real 
wish to settle the matter; but he would be afraid 
of yielding as much as a strong man would be 
quite ready to'yield, and his vanity would be 
constantly ‘on the alert lest he were to be taken 
in. He is a very good man for a Duke, but he 
is not an able statesman, and will never hold any 
but a second-rate position at home. He is keen 
as a Yankee, is, in fine, a sort of Americanized 
Duke ; and to my mind Americanjsm and Ducal- 
ity make a very poor mixture. If it were the 
Duchess who were to go I should have the best 
hope. She is altogether a different sort of man. 
‘ Le Roi n'a qu'un seul homme—c'est la Reine,’” 





From Paris we hear that ‘‘ the city is begin- 
ning to get over the late commotions. The sea- 
son has thus far been intensely dull; but balls, 
dinners, and concerts have begun, and there is a 
long vista before us. KocueErort is but a pale 
reflex of the men who led the times of eighty 
years ago. The ministry has made and is mak- 
ing mistakes, but fewer than might be reason- 
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ably expected from such very inexperienced men. 
On the whole, things look encouraging, and seem 
to indicate that France is gliding, unknowingly, 
imperceptibly, into so much of a republic as she 
can manage. ‘I'he condition of Spain has a sin- 
gular influence on all thinking men on this side 
of the Pyrenees. Prevost-Parapot will go to 
Washington very soon, I think, as Minister. He 
is rather too Anglican just now, but a year or 
two in America will give him better ideas both for 
himself and his countrymen, whom he has such 
means of addressing as few writers in France 


possess. 





Privat® accounts from Cadiz represent that 
city as full of exiled Cubans, ‘‘ Cadiz,” BAYS & 
letter, ‘‘ will soon be Cuba, if every mail steam- 
er from Havana comes as full of the islanders as 
during the last two months. It is pitiful to see 
their condition. Ladies and gentlemen, recently 
of the greatest wealth, are actually begging for a 
living. As for Spain itself no man can foretell 
the future for a month. Montrenster is here 
spending time and money, but all to no purpose. 
He evidently does not know the deep hatred felt 
for him in Spain, and especially in Andalusia. 
The Republicans lose ground in the elections, 
and will unite with the Unionists, Business is 
suspended and paralyzed, and many persons are 
leaving the country, which is really in the hands 
of ambitious men,” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 


February 14.—In the Senate, the Mississippi bill was 
taken up and discussed at some length, without ac- 
tion.—In the House, a very large number of bills were 
introduced, but none of avy importance was acted on. 

February 15.—In the Senate, the bil! for the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege was discussed. Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont, made a long speech in support 
of various modifications in the bill as passed by the 
Honse, and when he had concluded, the debate on ihe 
admission of Mississippi was resumed, but no action 
was taken.—In the House no busivess of importance 
was transacted. 

February 16.—In the Senate, the discussions of the 
day were on the bills providing artiticial limbs for dis- 
abled soldiers, and for the admission of Mississippi. 
Neither was acted upon.—In the House, a resolution 
was introduced in relation to granting a bounty, for 
the next three years, on iron-built ships conatrncted 
in this country from American materials equal to the 
duties imposed on such materials if imported. Reso- 
lutions regarding Cuba and the enforcement of the 
Neutrality law were introduced by Mr. Banks and re- 
ferred. 

February 17.—In the Senate, the Mississippi bill 
was taken up as unfinished business, and at last dis- 

osed of. The amendment providing for the uncon- 

itional admission of the State was rejected, and the 
bill as it came from the House was passed,—in the 
House, a bill providing for the puvishment of polyg- 
amy in Utah was taken up and discussed at some 
length, without coming to a vote. 

February 18.—In the Senate, the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment by Nebraska was announced. 
Among the bills introduced was one by Mr. Conkling 
to encourage the building of steamships in this coun- 
try, and to provide for the transportation of the mails 
to Europe.-—In the Honse, very little was done, most 
of the day being taken up with a discussion as to the 
order of business, 

February 19.—In the Senate, resolutions passed by 
the Virginia Legislature, asking for a general removal 
of political disabilities in the State, were received and 
laid on the table.—The House occupied the day ina 
long debate on the Appropriation bill, A bill was in- 
troduced to provide stay of execution in certain cases, 
as a measnre of relief against the recent legal-tender 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 

In the Senate of the New York Legislature a bill 
has been introduced to repeal the act to appropriate 
excise moneys to sectarian schools, It was referred 
to the Committee on Municipal Affaira. Bills to abol- 
ish the Court of Special Sessions, the New York 
Board of Supervisors, and the Metropolitan Police 
Commission, have also been introduced. 

General Santa Anna, who is now in Cuba, is try- 
ing to get back to Mexico, where bis name is ayain 
made the rallying cry of a revolutionary party; but 
the Captain-General, while perfectly willing he should 
leave the island, will not permit him to gail for Mexi- 
co from a Cuban port. 

On Sunday mae February 13, Mr. Voorhies, a 

well-known citizen of Brooklyn, was shot and killed 
by one William Chambers while standing at the bar 
of a liquor saloon. The murder was entirely unpro- 
voked. Chambers was at once arrested and locked 
up. The crime caused great excitement among the 
eople of Brooklyn, who assembled in great uum- 
ers, declaring their intention of taking Chambers 
from the jail and lynchiug him. A regiment of troops 
was held in readiness during the evening to suppress 
any riotous demonstration, which, happily, did not 
occur, 

San Francisco has enjoyed the sensation of another 
earthquake, and appears to be rather disappointed 
that it passed off without serious results, 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Fesrvarr 15 Mr. Gladstone introduced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons an Important Land-Reform 
bill for Ireland, which is said to have the hearty sup- 
port of all the Irish members, 

There have been no further riotons demonstrations 
in Paris, but public tranquillity is far from being as- 
sured. The prosecutions of the press continue, and 
several Parisian editors, among them Gustave Flo- 
rens, have been convicted and sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment. The Paris correspondent of the Times 
telegraphs that the Government has positive proofs 
ofa Mm to assassinate the Emperor and Prince Im- 
perial by means of bombs thrown into the Emperor's 
apartments at the Tuileries. Farther concessions by 
the Emperor are reported, among them the relinquish- 
ment of the power to transport members of secret po- 
litical societies. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte is to be tried before the 
High Court of Justice, which is to meet at Tours, 
March 21. In the indictment fuund against him by 
the High Court of France he is charged wjtb having 
committed homicide on the person of Victor Noir, 
and to have attempted the homicide of Fonvielle. The 
order of the Court places the Prince under Article 304 
of the Penal Code, the punishment of which is death, 
unless extenuating circumstances are shown, im which 
case the sentence can be Jessened by two 

Carlist conspirators continue to agitate in, op- 
erating from the territory of France. The Duke of 
Montpensier again looms above the horizon as a can- 
didate for the throne, and has written a letter in 


which he declares that * —_s his country by tra- 


dition, adoption, and a 

An educational biil for and Wales has been 
introduced in the House of Commons, based on aid 
from the state, with compulsory rates to supply de- 
ficiencies. 

The Swedish Diet has passed a law admitting Dis- 
seuters and Jews to political rights, 
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THE CARTHUSIAN CONVENT AT ROME.—(Sze Pace 151.) 
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RUPERT’S LAND. 


Oor first engraving on page 148 gives a view 
of the plains near Pembina, in the Red River coun- 
try, with the boundary post erected there to mark 
the frontier between the United States and the 
British territory of Rupert's Land, where the 
French and Indian half-breed population recent- 
ly attempted to inaugurate a revolution against 
the British authorities. The rich prairie is here 
traversed by a narrow road, which appears in the 
fore-ground. ‘The sketch also furnishes an illus- 
tration of the habits and costumes of the Cree 
Indians of Rupert’s Land. ‘These are represent- 
ed as walking in procession, headed by the Medi- 
cine Man, with the sacred rattle in hand, round 
an inclosure of willow branches, within which is 
celebrated a ‘* Dog Feast,” so called from their 
eating dog-meat on the occasion, and being a 
mixture of religious ceremony and social mirth. 
In the half-distance are their tents, made of 
dressed buffalo leather, with their badges or 
armorial bearings painted upon them. Beside 
these stand their carts, made without a particle 
of iron, and which are very strong, and so light 
as to be serviceable as rafts when deep water has 
In the fore-ground is a group of 
costume, with 
used to drag 


to be crossed. 
two young Indians in their g 
their dogs, which in winter are 








sledges. 

{Entered according to Act of Congress the Year 
1869, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
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MAN AND WIFE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,” 


The Moonstone,”’ etc., et« 
-_- 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
-- — 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
BACKWARD. 

**WeLL ?” whispered Blanche, taking her un- 
cle confidentially by the arm. 

** Well,” said Sir Patrick, with a spark of his 
satirical humor flashing out at his niece, ‘*‘ I am 
going to do a very rash thing. I am going to 
place a serious trust in the hands of a girl of 
eighteen.” 

**The girl’s hands will keep it, uncle—though 
she is only eighteen.” 

“*T must run the risk, my dear; your intimate 
knowledge of Miss Silvester may be of the great- 
est assistance to me inthe next step I take. You 
shall know all that I can tell you, but I must 
warn you first. I can only admit you into my 
confidence by startling you with a great surprise. 
Do you follow me, so far?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

**If you fail to control yourself, you place an 
obstacle in the way of my being of some future 
use to Miss Silvester. Remember that, and now 
prepare for the surprise. What did I tell you 
before dinner ?” 

** You said you had made discoveries at Craig 
Fernie. What have you found out?” 

**T have found out that there is a certain per- 
son who is in full possession of the information 
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DO YOU KNOW WHERE ANNE 
which Miss Silvester has conceale 
trom me. The pers 
person is in this neighborhood. 
in this room!” 

He caught up Blanche’s hand, resting on his 
arm, and pressed it significantly. She looked at 
him with the ery of surprise suspended on het 
lips—waited a little with her eves fixed on Sir 
Patrick's face—struggled resolutely, and com- 
posed herself. 

**Point the person out.” She said the words 
with a self-possession which won her uncle’s 
hearty approval. Blanche had done wonders for 
a girl in her teens. 

**Look!” said Sir 
what you see.” 

‘**T see Lady Lundie, at the other end of the 
room, with the map of Perthshire and the Ba- 
ronial Antiquities of Scotland on the table. And 
I see every body but you and me obliged to listen 
to her.” 

** Every body ?” 

Blanche looked carefully round the room, and 
noticed Geoffrey in the opposite corner; fast 
asleep by this time in his arm-chair. 

**Uncle! you don’t mean— ?” 

**There is the man.” 

**Mr. Delamayn—!” 

**Mr. Delamayn knows every thing.” 

Blanche held mechanically by her uncle’s arm, 
and looked at the sleeping man as if her eyes 
could never see enough of him. 

**You saw me in the library in private con- 
sultation with Mr. Delamayn,” resumed Sir Pat- 
rick. ‘*I have to acknowledge, my dear, that 
you were quite right in thinking this a suspicious 
circumstance. And I am now to justify myself 
for having purposely kept you in the dark up to 
the present time.” 


l from you and 
ul The 
The person is 


n is within reach. 


‘fond tell me 


Patrick ; 


COMMANDER THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, UNITED STATES NAVY. 
Pavotograrnepv by Brapy, Wasnineton.—(See Pace 151.) 
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SILVESTER IS THIS MORNING *' 

» briefly re- 

the 
i statement 

had suggested 


With those 


verted to the earlier occurrences of 


roductory words, 
day, and 
then added, by way of commentary, 
of the conclusions which event 
to his ow nN mind. 
The events, it may be remembered, were three 
in number. First, Geoffrey's private conference 
with Sir Patrick on the subject of Irregular Ma 
ser ondly, Anne Silvester's 


Thirdly, Anne's 


riages in Scotland. 
appearance at W indygates. 
flight. 

The conclusions which had thereupon suggest 
ed themselves to Sir Patrick's mind were six in 
number. 

First, that a connection of some sort might 
possibly exist between Geoffrey's acknowledged 
difficulty about his friend, and Miss Silvester’s 
presumed difficulty about herself. Secondly, that 
Geoftrey had really put to Sir Patrick—not his 
own case—but the case of a friend. ‘Thirdly, 
that Geoffrey had some interest (of no harmless 
kind) in establishing the fact of his friend’s mar- 
riage. Fourthly, that Anne’s anxiety (as de- 
scribed by Blanche) to hear the names of the 
gentlemen who were staying at -Windygates, 
pointed, in all probability, to Geoffrey. Fifthly, 
that this last inference disturbed the second con- 
clusion, and reopened the doubt whether Geof 
frey had not been stating his own case, after all, 
under pretense of stating the case of a friend. 
Sixthly, that the one way of obtaining any en 
lightenment on this point, and on all the other 
points involved in mystery, was to go to Craig 
Fernie, and consult Mrs. Inchbare’s experience 
during the period of Anne’s residence at the inn. 
Sir Patrick’s apology for keeping all this a secret 


from his niece followed. He had shrunk from 


agitating her on the subject until he could be 
sure of proving his suspicions to be true. 


The 
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proof had now been cbtained ; and his mind had 
been opened to Blanche without reserve. 

**So much, my dear,” proceeded Sir Patrick, 
** for those necessary explanations which are also 
the necessary nuisances of human intercourse. 
You now kr as much as I did when IJ arrived 
at Craig Fernie—and therefore, in a 
position to appreciate the value of my discover- 
ies at the inn. ind every thing, 
so far? : 

** Perfe tly 

**Very good. I drove up to the inn; and— 
behold me closeted with Mrs. Inchbare in her 
own private parlor! (My reputation may or may 
not suffer, but Mrs. Inchbare’s | : ’ 
: It long 
A more sour-tempered, cunning, 
witness I never examined 
at the Bar. She would 


of any mortal man but alawyer. We 


ow 


you are, 


Do you underst 
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above 
Blanche. 
and distrustfal 
in all my 


ones are 


Was a isiness, 


suspicion 


experience 


have 1 set tl 
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wonderful tempers in Our profession ; and we can 
In short, my 
and I was a 


of her at last. 


be so aggravating when we like 
dear, Mrs. Inchbari 
he-cat—and I clawed the trut 
The result well worth arriving at, as you 
shall see. Mr. Delamayn had described to me 
certain remarkable circumstances as taking place 
between a lady and a gentleman at an inn: the 
object of the parties being to pass themselves off 
at the time as man and wife. Every one of those 
circumstances, Blanche, « rred at Craig Fer- 
nie, between a lady and a gentleman, on the day 
when Miss Silvester disappeared from this house. 
And—wait !—being pressed name, after 
the gentleman had left her behind him at the 
Mrs. Silvester.’ 


was a she-cat, 


h out 


was 





inn, the name the lady gave was, 
What do you think of that ? 
‘*Think! I’m bewildered—lI can't realize it.” 


‘It’s a startling discovery, my dear child— 
there is no denying that. Shall I wait a little, 
and let vou recover yourselt ? ’ 

**No! no! Goon! ‘The gentleman, uncle ? 


The gentleman who was with Anne? Who is 
he? Not Mr. Delamayn } 

**Not Mr. Delamayn,” said Sir Patrick. ‘If 
I have proved nothing else, I have proved that.” 

‘What need there to prove it? Mr. 
Delamayn went to London on the day of the 
lawn-party. And Arnold—” 

* And Arnold went 
second station from this 
was I to know what Mr. Delamayn might have 
done after Arnold had left him? I could only 
make sure that he had not gone back privately 
to the inn, by getting the proof from Mvs. Inch- 
bare.” 

** How did you get it?” 

**T asked her to describe the gentleman who 
was with Miss Silvester. Mrs. Inchbare’s de- 
scription (vague as you will presently find it to 
be) completely exonerates that man,” said Sir 
Patrick, pointing to Geoffrey still asleep in his 
chair. ‘‘ #/e is not the person who passed Miss 
Silvester off as at Craig Fernie. He 
spoke the truth when he described the case to 


was 


him as far as the 
Quite true! But how 


with 


his wift 


me as the case of a friend 
** But who is the friend ?” 
* That's what ‘I want to know 
**'That’s what I want to know, 
‘Tell me exactly, uncle, what Mrs. Inchbare 
said. I have lived Anne all my life. I 
must have seen the man somewhere.” 
**If you can identity him by Mrs. Inchbare’s 
description,’ returned Sir Patrick, ‘* you will be 


persisted Blanche. 
too, “f 


with 
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a great deal cleverer than I am. Here is the 
picture of the man, as painted by the landlady : 
Young; middle-sized ; dark hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion; nice temper; pleasant way of speak- 
Leave out ‘young,’ and the rest is the ex- 
act contrary of Mr. Delamayn. So far, Mrs. 
Inchbare guides us plainly enough. But how 
are we to apply her description to the right per- 
son? There mast be, at the lowest computation, 
five hundred thousand men in England who are 
young, middle-sized, dark, nice-tempered, and 
pleasant spoken. One of the footmen here an- 
swers that description in every particular.” 

‘“*And Arnold auswers it,” said Blanche—as 
a still stronger instance of the provoking vague- 
ness of the description. 

‘And Arnold answers it,” repeated Sir Pat- 
rick, quite agreeing with her. 

They had barely said those words when Ar- 
nold himself appeared, approaching Sir Patrick 
with a pack of cards in his hand. 


ing. 


There—at the very moment when they had | 


both guessed the truth, without feeling the slight- 
est suspicion of it in their own minds—there 
stood Discovery, presenting itself unconsciously 
to eyes incapable of seeing if, in the person of 
the man who had passed Anne Silvester off as 
his wife at the Craig Fernie inn! ‘The terrible 
caprice of Chance, the merciless irony of Circum- 
stance. could go no further than this, The three 


“had their feet on the brink of the precipice at 


And two of them were smiling 
and one of them was 


that moment. 


shuffling a pack of cards! 

‘We have done with the Antiquities at last!” 
said Arnold; ‘‘and we are going to play at Whist. 
Sir Patrick, will you choose a card ?” 

‘*Too soon after dinner, my good fellow, for 
me. Play the first rubber, and then give me an- 
other chance. By-the-way,’ he added, ** Miss 
Silvester has been traced to Kirkandrew. How 
is it that you never saw her go by ?” 

‘*She can’t have gone my way, Sir Patrick, 
or I must have seen her.” 

Having justified himself in those terms, he was 


recalled to the other end of the room by the whist- | 


party, impatient for the cards which he had in 
his hand. 

** What were we talking of when he interrupt- 
ed us?” said Sir Patrick to Blanche. 

‘“Of the man, uncle, who was with Miss Sil- 
vester at the inn.” 

** It's useless to pursue that inquiry, my dear, 
with nothing better than Mrs. Inchbare’s descrip- 
tion to help us.” 

Blanche looked round at the sleeping Geoffrey. 

‘* And he knows!” she said. ‘* It’s madden- 
ing. uncle, to look at the brute snoring in his 
chair!” 

Sir Patrick held up a warning hand. Before 
a word more could be said between them they 
were silenced again by another interruption. 

The whist-party comprised Lady Lundie and 
the surgeon, playing as partners against Smith 
and Jones. Arnold sat behind the surgeon, tak- 
ing alessoninthe game. One, ‘T'wo, and Three, 
thus left to their own devices, naturally thought 
of the billiard-table; and, detecting Geotfrey 
asleep in his corner, advanced to disturb his 
slumbers,yunder the all-sufficing apology of 
** Pool.” Geoffrey roused himself, and rubbed 


his eyes, and said, drowsily, ‘All right.” As | 
he rose, he looked at the opposite corner in | 


which Sir Patrick and his niece were sitting. 
Blanche’s self-possession, resolutely as she strug- 
gled to preserve it, was not strong enough to 
keep her eyes from turning toward Geoffrey, 
with an expression which betrayed the reluctant 
interest that she now felt in him. He stopped, 
noticing something entirely new in the look with 
which the young lady was regarding him. 

** Beg your pardon,” said Geoffrey. ‘* Do you 
wish to speak to me ?” 

Blanche’s face flushed all over. 
came to the rescue. 

‘* Miss Lundie and I hope you have slept well, 
Mr. Delamayn,” said Sir Patrick, jocosely. 
**'That’s all.” 

“Oh? That's all?”.said Geoffrey, still look- 
ing at Blanche. ‘* Beg your pardon again. 
Deuced long walk, and deuced heavy dinner. 
Natural consequence—a nap.” 

Sir Patrick eyed him closely. It was plain 
that he had been honestly puzzled at finding him- 
self an object of special attention on Blanche’s 
part. ‘*See you in the billiard-room ?” he said, 
carelessly, and followed his companions out of 
the room—as usual, without waiting for an an- 
swer.” ; 

‘* Mind what you are about,” said Sir Patrick 
to his niece. ‘*That man is quicker than he 
looks. We commit a serious mistake if we put 
him on his guard at starting.” 

**It sha’n't happen again, uncle,” said Blanche. 
** But think of Ais being in Anne's confidence, 
and of my being shut out of it!” 

“In his friend's confidence, you mean, my 
dear; and (if we only avoid awakening his sus- 


Her uncle 


picion) there is no knowing how soon he may | 


say or do something which may show us who his 
friend is.” 

** But he is going back to his brother’s to-mor- 
row—he said so at dinner-time.”’ 

**So much the better. He will be out of the 
way of seeing strange things in a certain young 
lady’s face. His brother's house is within easy 
reach of this; and I am his legal adviser. My 
experience tells me that he has not done consult- 
ing me yet—and that he will let out something 
more next time. So much for our chance of 


seeing the light. through Mr. Delamayn—if we | 
And that is not 
I have something | 


can't see it in any other way. 
our only chance, Yemember,. 
to tell you about Bishopriggs and the lost letter.” 

“Ts it found ?” 

““No. [I satisfied myself about that—I had 
it searched for, under my own eye. ‘The letter 
is stolen, Blanche; and Bishopriggs has got it. 
I have left a line for him, in Mrs, Inchbare’s 


| care. The old rascal is missed already by the 
visitors at the inn, just as 1 tuld you he would 
be. His mistress is feeling the penalty of having 
been fool enough to vent her ill-temper on her 
head-waiter. She lays the whole blame of the 
quarrel on Miss Silvester, of course. Bishop- 
riggs neglected every body at the inn to wait on 
Miss Silvester. Bishopriggs was insolent on 
being remonstrated with, and Miss Silvester en- 
couraged him—and soon. The result will be— 
now Miss Silvester has gone—that Bishopriggs 
will return to Craig Fernie before the autumn is 
over. We are sailing with wind and tide, my 
dear. Come, and learn to play whist.” 

He rose to join the card-players. 
detained him. 

‘*You haven't told me one thing yet,” she 
said. ‘* Whoever the man may be, is Anne 
married to him ?” 

‘*Whoever the man may be,” returned Sir 
Patrick, ‘‘he had better not attempt to marry 
any body else.” 

So the niece unconsciously put the question, 
and so the uncle unconsciously gave the answer, 
on which depended the whole happiness of 
Blanche’s life to come. The ‘*man!” How 
lightly they both talked of the ‘‘man!” Would 
nothing happen to rouse the faintest suspicion— 
in their minds or in Arnold’s mind—that Arnold 
was the ‘‘ man” himself? 

‘*You mean that she is married?” 
Blanche. 

**T don’t go as far as that.” 

‘* You mean that she is not married?” 

**T don’t go so far as that.” 

“Oh! the law!” 
| ‘Provoking, isn’t it, my dear? I can tell 
| you, professionally, that (in my opinion) she has 
| grounds to go on if she claims to be the man’s 
wife. That is what I meant by my answer; 
and, until we know more, that is all I can say.” 
| ‘*When shall we know more? When shall 
we get the telegram ?” 

‘* Not for some hours yet. Come, and learn to 
| play whist.” 
| **[ think I would rather talk to Arnold, uncle, 
{ if you don’t mind.” 

** By all means! 
| what I have been telling you to-night. 
| Mr. Delamayn are old associates, remember ; 
| and he might blunder into telling his friend what 
| 


Blanche 


said 








But don’t talk to him about 
He and 


his friend had better not know. Sad (isn’t it?) 
for me to be instilling these lessons of duplicity 
into the youthful mind. A wise person once 
said, ‘The older a man gets the worse he gets.’ 
‘That wise person, my dear, had me in his eye, 
| and was perfectly right.” 
He mitigated the pain of that confession with 
a pinch of snuff, and went to the whist-table to 
wait until the-end of the rubber gave him a place 
at the game. 








| 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 
FORWARD. 


Bvancue found her lover as attentive as usual 
to her slightest wish, but not in his customary 
good spirits. He pleaded fatigue, after his long 
watch at the cross-roads, as an excuse for his de- 
pression. As long as there was any hope of a 

reconciliation with Geoffrey, he was unwilling 
| to tell Blanche»what had happened that after- 
noon. ‘The hope grew fainter and fainter as the 
| evening advanced. Arnold purposely suggested 
| a visit to the billiard-room, and joined the game, 

with Blanche, to give Geoffrey an opportunity of 

saying the few gracious words which would have 

made them friends again. Geoffrey never spoke 
| the words; he obstinately ignored Arnold's pres- 
ence in the room. 

At the card-table the whist went on intermin- 
ably. Lady Lundie, Sir Patrick, and the sur- 
geon, were all inveterate players, evenly match- 
ed. Smith and Jones (joining the game altern- 
ately) were aids to whist, exactly as they were 
aids to conversation. ‘The same safe and modest 
mediocrity of style distinguished the proceedings 
of these two gentlemen in all the affairs of life. 

The time wore on to midnight. They went to 
bed late and they rose late at Windygates House. 
Under that hospitable roof, no intrusive hints, in 
the shape of flat candlesticks exhibiting them- 
selves with ostentatious virtue on side-tables, 
hurried the guest to his room; no vile bell rang 
him ruthlessly out of bed the next morning, and 
insisted on his breakfasting at a given hour. 
Life has surely hardships enough that are inevi- 
table, without gratuitously adding the hardship 
of absolute government, administered by a clock ? 

It was a quarter past twelve when Lady Lun- 
die rose blandly from the whist-table, and said 
that she supposed somebody must set the exam- 
ple of going to bed. Sir Patrick and Smith, the 
surgeon and Jones, agreed on a last rubber. 
Blanche vanished while her step-mother’s eye was 
on her; and appeared again in the drawing-room, 
when Lady Lundie was safe in the hands of her 
maid. Nobody followed the example of the mis- 
tress of the house but Arnold. He left the bill- 
iard-room with the certainty that it was all over 
now between Geoffrey and himself. Not even 
the attraction of Blanche proved strong enough 
to detain him that night. He went his way to 
bed. 

It was past one o'clock. The final rubber was 
at an end; the accounts were settled at the card- 
table; the surgeon had strolled into the billiard- 
| room, and Smith and Jones had followed him, 
when Duncan came in, at last, with the telegram 
in his hand. 

Blanche turned from the broad, calm autumn 
moonlight which had drawn her to the window, 
and looked over her uncle’s shoulder while he 
opened the telegram. 

She read the first line—and that was enough. 
The whole scaffolding of hope built round that 
morsel of paper fell to the ground in an instant. 
The train from Kirkandrew had reached Edin- 
burgh at the usual time, Every passenger in it 
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had passed under the eves of the police; and no- 
thing had been seen ot any person who answered 
the description given of Anne! 

Sir Patrick pointed to the two last sentences 
in the telegram: ‘‘ Inquiries telegraphed to Fal- 
kirk. If with any result, you shall know.” 

‘* We must hope for the best, Blanche. They 
evidently suspect her of having got out at the 
junction of the two railways for the purpose of 
giving the telegraph the slip. ‘There is no help 
for it. Go to bed, child—go to bed.” 

Blanche kissed her uncle in silence and went 
away. The bright young face was sad with the 
first hopeless sorrow which the old man had yet 
seen in it. His niece’s parting look dwelt pain- 
fully on his mind when he was up in his room, 
with the faithful Duncan getting him ready for 
his bed. 

‘*This is a bad business, Duncan. I don’t 
like to say so to Miss Lundie; but I greatly fear 
the governess has baffled us.” 

**It seems likely, Sir Patrick. The poor 
young lady looks quite heart-broken about it.” 

**You noticed that too, did you? She has 
lived all her life, you see, with Miss Silvester ; 
and there is a very strong attachment between 
them. I am uneasy about my niece, Duncan. 
I am afraid this disappointment will have a seri- 
ous effect on her.” 

“*She’s young, Sir Patrick.” 

** Yes, my friend, she’s young; but the young 
(when they are good for any thing) have warm 
hearts. Winter hasn't stolen on them, Duncan! 
And they feel keenly.” 

‘*T think there’s reason to hope, Sir, that Miss 
Lundie may get over it more easily than you 
suppose.” 

‘* What reason, pray ?” 

** A person in my position can hardly venture 
to speak freely, Sir, on a delicate matter of this 
kind.” 

Sir Patrick’s temper flashed out, half-serious- 
ly, half-whimsically, as usual. 

‘* Is that a snap at Me, you olddog? IfIam 
not your friend, as well as your master, who is? 
Am J in the habit of keeping any of my harm- 
less fellow-creatures at a distance? I despise the 
cant of modern Liberalism ; but it’s not the less 
true that I have, all my life, protested against the 
inhuman separation of classes in England. We 
are, in that respect, brag as we may of our na- 
tional virtue, the most unchristian people in the 
civilized world.” 

‘**T beg your pardon, Sir Patrick—” 

**God help me! I'm talking politics at this 
time of night! It’s your fault, Duncan. What 
do you mean by casting my station in my teeth, 
because I can’t put my night-cap on comfortably 
till you have brushed my hair? I have a good 
mind to get up and brush yours. There! there! 
I'm uneasy about my niece—nervous irritability, 
my good fellow, that’s all. Let's hear what you 
have to say about Miss Lundie. And go on with 
my hair. And don’t be a humbug.” 

**T was about to remind you, Sir Patrick, 
that Miss Lundie has another interest in her life 
to turnto. If this matter of Miss Silvester ends 
badly—and I own it begins to look as if it would 
—lI should hurry my niece’s marriage, Sir, and 
see if that wouldn’t console her.” 

Sir Patrick started under the gentle discipline 
of the hair-brush in Duncan’s hand., 

‘*'That’s very sensibly put,” said the old gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Duncan! you are, what I call, a 
clear-minded man. Well worth thinking of, old 
Truepenny! If the worst comes to the worst, 
well worth thinking of!” 

It was not the first time that Duncan’s steady 
good sense had struck light, under the form of a 
new thought, in his master’s mind. But never 
yet had he wrought such mischief as the mischief 
which he had innocently done now. He had 
sent Sir Patrick to bed with the fatal idea of hast- 
ening the marriage of Arnold and Blanche. 

The situation of affairs at Windygates—now 
that Anne had apparently obliterated all trace of 
herself—was becoming serious. The one chance 
on which the discovery of Arnold's position de- 
pended, was the chance that accident might re- 
veal the truth in the lapse of time. In this pos- 
ture of circumstances, Sir Patrick now resolved 
—if nothing happened to relieve Blanche’s anx- 
iety in the course of the week—to advance the 
celebration of the marriage from the end of the 
autumn (as originally contemplated) to the first 
fortnight of the ensuing month. As dates then 
stood, the change led (so far as free scope for the 
development of accident was concerned) to this 
serious result. It abridged a lapse of three 
months into an interval of three weeks. 


The next morning came ; and Blanche marked 
it as a memorable morning, by committing an 
act of imprudence, which struck away one more 
of the chances of discovery that had existed, be- 
fore the arrival of the Edinburgh telegram on 
the previous day. 

She had passed a sleepless night; fevered in 
mind and body; thinking, hour after hour, of 
nothing but Anne. At sunrise she could endure 
it no longer. Her power to control herself was 
completely exhausted ; her own impulses led her 
as they pleased. She got up, determined not to 
let Geoffrey leave the house without risking an 
effort to make him reveal what he knew about 
Anne. It was nothing less than downright trea- 
son to Sir Patrick to act on her own responsibil- 
ity in this way. She knew it was wrong; she 
was heartily ashamed of herself for doing it. 
But the demon that possesses women with a 
recklessness all their own, at the critical mo- 
ments of their lives, had got her—and she did it. 

Geoffrey had arranged, overnight, to break- 
fast early, by himself, and to walk the ten miles 
to his brother’s house; sending a servant to fetch 
his luggage later in the day. 

He had got on his hat ; he was standing in the 
hall, searching his pocket for his second self, the 
pipe—when Blanche suddenly appeared from the 
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| morning-room, and placed herself between him 
| and the house door. 

| *Upearly—eh?” said Geoffrey. 
my brother's.” 

She made no reply. He looked at her closer. 
The girl’s eyes were trying to read his face, with 
an utter carelessness of concealment, which for- 
bade (even to his mind) all unworthy interpreta- 
tion of her motive for stopping him on his way 
out. 

** Any commands for me?” he inquired. 

This time she answered him. ‘I have some- 
thing to ask you,” she said. 

He smiled graciously, and opened his tobacco- 
pouch. He was fresh and strong after his night's 
sleep—healthy and handsome and good-humored. 
The house-maids had had a peep at him that 
morning, and had wished—like Desdemona, with 
a ditference—that ‘‘ Heaven had made all three 
of them such a man.” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

She put her question, without a single word 
of preface—purposely to surprise him. 

**Mr. Delamayn,” she said, “do you know 
where Anne Silvester is this morning?’ 

He was filling his pipe as she spoke, and he 
dropped some of the tobacco on the floor. In- 
stead of answering before he picked up the to- 
bacco he answered afier—in surly self-possession, 
and in one word—‘* No.” 

**Do you know nothing about her ?” 

He devoted himself doggedly to the filling of 
his pipe. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

**On your word of honor, as a gentleman ?” 

**On my word of honor, as a gentleman.” 

He put back his tobacco-pouch in his pocket. 
His handsome face was as hard as stone. His 
clear blue eyes defied all the girls in England put 
together to see intoAismind. ‘* Have you done, 
Miss Lundie ?” he asked, suddenly changing to a 
bantering politeness of tone and manner. 

Blanche saw that it was hopeless—saw that 
she had compromised her own interests by her 
own headlong act. Sir Patrick’s warning words 
came back reproachfully to her now when it was 
too late. ‘* We commit a serious mistake if we 
put him on his guard at starting.” 


**T'm off to 


There was but one course to take now. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said. ‘I have done.” 
‘*My turn now,” rejoined Geoffrey. ‘* You 


want to know where Miss Silvester is. 
do you ask Me?” 

Blanche did all that could be done toward re- 
pairing the error that she had committed. She 
kept Geoffrey as far away as Geoffrey had kept 
her from the truth. 

‘**T happen to know,” she replied, ‘‘ that Miss 
Silvester left the place at which she had been 
staying about the time when you went out walk- 
ing yesterday. And I thought you might have 
seen her.” 

“Oh? That's the reason—is it ?” said Geof- 
frey, with a smile. 

The smile stung Blanche’s sensitive temper to 
the quick. She made a final effort to control 
herself, before her indignation got the better of 
her. 

‘*T have no more to say, Mr. Delamayn.” 
With that reply she tarned her back on him, 
and closed the door of the morning-room be- 
tween them. 

Geoffrey descended the house-steps and lit his 
pipe. He was not at the slightest loss, on this 
occasion, to account for what had happened. 
He assumed at once that Arnold had taken a 
mean revenge on him after his conduct of the 
day before, and had told the whole secret of his 
errand at Craig Fernie to Blanche. The thing 
would get next, no doubt, to Sir Patrick's ears ; 
and Sir Patrick would thereupon be probably the 
first person who revealed to Arnold the position 
in which he had placed himself with Anne. All 
right! Sir Patrick would be an excellent witness 
to appeal to, when the scandal broke out, and 
when the time came for repudiating Anne's 
claim on him as the barefaced imposture of a 
woman who was married already to another 
man. He puffed away unconcernedly at his 
pipe, and started, at his swinging, steady pace, 
for his brother’s house. 

Blanche remained alone in the morning-room. 
The prospect of getting at the truth, by means 
of what Geoffrey might say on the next occasion 
when he consulted Sir Patrick, was a prospect 
that she herself had closed from that moment. 
She sat down in despair by the window. It com- 
manded a view of the little side-terrace which had 
been Anne’s favorite walk at Windygates. With 
weary eyes and aching heart the poor child look- 
ed at the familiar place ; and asked herself, with 
the bitter repentance that comes too late, if she 
had destroyed the last chance of finding Anne! 

She sat passively at the window, while the 
hours of the morning wore on, until the post- 
man came. Before the servant could take the 
letter-bag she was in the hall to receive it. Was 
it possible to hope that the bag had brought tid- 
ings of Anne? She sorted the letters ; and light- 
ed suddenly on a letter to herself. It bore the 
Kirkandrew post-mark, and it was addressed to 
her in Anne’s handwriting. 

She tore the letter open, and read these lines : 

“*T have left you forever, Blanche. God bless 
and reward you! God make you a happy wo- 
man in all your life tocome! Cruel as you will 
think me, love, I have:never been so truly your 
sister as Iam now. I can only tell you this—I 
can never tell yoy more. Forgive me, and for- 
Our lives are parted lives from this 


Why 


Going down to breakfast about his usual hour, 
Sir Patrick missed Blanche, whom he was accus- 
tomed to see waiting for him at the table at that 
time. The room was empty ; the other members 
of the household having all finished their morning 
meal. Sir Patrick disliked breakfasting alone. 
He sent Duncan with a message, to be given to 
Blanche's maid, 
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The maid appeared in due time. Miss Lun- 
die was unable to leave her room. She sent a 
letter to her uncle, with her love—and begged he 
wouid read it. 

Sir Patrick opened the letter and saw what 
Anne had written to Blanche. 

He waited a little, reflecting, with evident pain 
and anxiety, on what he had read—then opened 
his own letters, and hurriedly looked at the sig- 
natures, There was nothing for him from his 
friend, the sheriff, at Edinburgh, and no com- 
munication from the railway, in the shape of a 
telegram. He had decided, overnight, on wait- 
ing till the end of the week before he interfered 
in the matter of Blanche’s marriage. The events 
of the morning determined him on not waiting 
another day. Duncan returned to the breakfast- 
room to pour out his master’s coffee. Sir Pat- 
rick sent him away again with a second message. 

= you know where Lady Lundie is, Dun- 
can } 

‘Yes, Sir Patrick.” 

‘* My compliments to her ladyship. If she is 
not otherwise engaged, I shall be glad to speak 
to her privately in an hour's time.” 


CONVENT AT ROME. 





HARPER'S 


which was now growing to ample proportions 
beneath his busy fingers. 

At length, his task, or rather tabor of love, 
being complete, he told his mother that he should 
ask permission to shew it at an exhibition of 
sculpture which was shortly to take place in his 
native city. He applied for permission ; and his 
request was granted, on condition that the statue 
should be sent forthwith to the hall of inspection. 

‘*That, gentlemen, is impossible,” replied 
Henri. ‘‘I am very poor; and the apartment 
in which I live is so small that my work could 
only be removed by taking off the roof.” 

The men looked at each other in amazement ; 
but there was so much simplicity and honesty 
in the youth, that after conferring together for 
a few moments, they proposed to accompany him 
home, to see the marvelous production to which 
Henri at present declined to give any name. 
They followed him up the narrow staircase to the 
little garret, and looked around in vain for the 
wonder they had come to behold. Henri saw 
their surprise, and without a word, threw back 
a baize curtain from the floor, and revealed to 
them the lay-figure, life size, of a murdered man. 
The gentlemen started back in amazement. So 
lovely, in death, were the lineaments of that ex- 
quisite face, so faultless in form, so wondrously 
expressive of purity and innocence, that they 


On page 148 will be found an engraving of the [could not believe it the work of an untutored 


celebrated Carthusian Convent at Rome, in which 
it is intended to hold the Exhibition of Catholic 
Art and Industry. The convent was founded on 
the site of Diocletian’s Baths, and the great clois- 
ter, which is to be appropriated for the purposes 
of the Exhibition, will be roofed over with glass, 
and arranged in alleys or passages for the dis- 
play of the various treasures, consisting of altar 
ornaments in gold and silver, sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, mosaic, ivory carving, tapes- 
try, binding, robes, lace, and indeed all things 
relating to churches or church decoration. Our 
engraving represents one of the smaller cloisters 
of the convent, in that part of the building to 
which the monks will be confined during the 
time of the Exhibition, although, doubtless, the 
curiosity to which all men are subject, added to 
the opportunity offered, will draw many of them 
from their seclusion to see how the world of art 
has advanced since they left the active ways of 
men. A convent is apparently an incongruous 
place for a priestly government to use for exhi- 
bition purposes; but when the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the Exhibition is taken into account 
this incongruity disappears ; moreover, it will be 
so arranged that monkish privacy will not be in- 
truded upon by the visitors, : 





THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


In one of the poorest, narrowest streets of a 
beautiful foreign city lived a woman and her 
little son, whom we will call Henri. The boy 
had no recollection of his father, who had cru- 
elly deserted both his wife and child, Their 
only means of subsistence was what could be 
obtained by the woman’s labor—such household 
work as could be obtained in the dwellings of 
the rich, Sometimes she had to walk long dis- 
tances to and from her occupation; but no mur- 
mur ever escaped her lips, save one of regret 
that her little fair-haired boy had to be left alone 
in her absence, and that she could not earn 
money enough to send him to school. Nature, 
however, all unaided, was teaching him without 
the help of books or masters, and every where 
in Florence (the city of flowers) there was more 
than sufficient to excite the admiration and sat- 
isfy the cravings of this child of genius, whose 
inquiring eyes would always rest on whatever 
was beautiful, and such was to be met with in 
every nook and corner of the grand old place. 
The “‘ purple and transparent shadows” which 
flooded the whole city at eventide, and lit up the 
gorgeous palaces and churches fair, made for 
him so many glowing pictures, on which his 
poetical imagination dwelt long after the first 
impression had passed away. 

During his mother’s absence, the greater part 
of his time was spent in what we should call 
grubbing in the street gutters, making odd-look- 
ing things of any soft material he could shape to 
the needed consistency, just as one sees children 
making sand-houses at the sea-side. These lit- 
tle juveniles generally set up and then demolish 
their buildings; Henri did nothing of the sort. 
Every one of those little lumps was moulded into 
some form copied either from nature or art, for 
in that beautiful city every street is a museum. 
Projections, bosses, finials, all are specimens of 
real architectural beauty, of a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive type. For a long time the young boy 
continued to fashion objects of this sort, until, 
by a kind of fresh inspiration, he aimed at rep- 
resenting the human form: the only difficulty 
seemed to be how to obtain the models from 
which to work. 

At length, a happy thought occurred to him. 
He had no money, but he could easily reward 
the sitter by giving him his next meal, and to 
lose that was as nothing compared to the joy he 
felt at having some chance Arab who would an- 
swer his purpose, and who could be enticed by 
so small a guerdon to the artist's humble studio. 
In spite of his mother’s remonstrances, Henri 
worked away early and late, every day becom- 
ing more passionately attached to his beloved 
art, 

Years sped on withont any public recognition 
of his talent; but his resqlute, persevering na- 
ture would not allow him to be discouraged. It 
is true that he was poor; but then he was rich 
in hope, and sustained by the consciousness of 
that inward power which is the accompaniment 
of real genius. He never dreamed of envying 
others, but thought only of making himself per- 
fect in what he determined should be the master- 





piece of all his hitherto attempted studies; one 


youth, entirely devoid of art-education, and of 
the laws of anatomy, which the most critical ad- 
mitted were perfectly unassailable in the figure 
before them. No; they would not credit it, and 
avowed their belief that he had been implicated 
in some terrible crime, for which the victim had 
servedasamodel. It was in vain that the young 
sculptor protested, explained; they were inex- 
orable, and declared he should be sent to prison, 
and there await the issue of the charge preferred 
against him. ‘They further desired him at once 
to name the counsel for his defense. ‘‘ He shall 
appear, gentlemen, on the day of trial; I can 
not give his name before.” 

Amazed beyond measure at the calmness and 
self-possession displayed by Henri, they felt com- 
pelled to acquiesce. Either his youth, his beau- 
ty, or his earnestness—perhaps all three com- 
bined—made the judges so far mitigate their se- 
verity as to allow him the use of his tools, and 
the admission of visitors during his imprison- 
ment. 

It is needless to dwell on the disappointment 
to the youth at this terrible blow to his long- 
cherished desires—hardly less on his own ac- 
count than on that of his good mother, whom he 
had hoped to place beyond the need of all fur- 
ther earthly wants. It will better please the read- 
er to learn that he did not yield himself up to 
despair. His will was nerved to plan, his hand 
to execute another statue equal if not superior 
to the one he had already achieved. 

It will readily be imagined that the advent of 
such @ trial as that now impending caused no 
small stir in the city. The hitherto obscure life 
of the young sculptor, and the stand he had 
made about his counsel, very considerably en- 
hanced the anxiety and excitement of the pub- 
lic. Many, unable to restrain their impatience, 
visited him in prison—some, doubtless, impelled 
by curiosity, others moved by some higher mo- 
tive. Among these were two distinguished-look- 
ing individuals, who chanced at that time to be 
sojourning in Florence. One was considerably 
past middle age; the other (said to be his nephew) 
was a young man of remarkably handsome coun- 
tenance and noble figure. No restriction seemed 
to be put either on the frequency or length of their 
visits ; while to poor Henri, the time thus spent 
was as gold and sunshine in this otherwise dark 
phase of his career. Greatly to the astonish- 
ment of every one, his mother had removed to a 
handsome /ggia in the best quarter of the city ; 
her sadness of heart and countenance seemed 
to have vanished ; and there was a gladness in 
her whole bearing, such as none who had known 
her had ever before seen. “ Itisa great mystery, 
certainly,” said the gossips, ‘‘how this change 
should have come about before her son’s fate is 
decided !” 

At length the all-important day arrived. The 
judges (who had never seen the prisoner since 
the day of his arrest) being assembled in the 
great hall of the Assembly, desired the prisoner 
might be brought in. ‘The prone figure was 
placed on the platform, concealed as before with 
the cloth of green baize; while at its side, but 
considerably raised, was another, also covered. 
The question was at once put as to what counsel 
he had employed. 

Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ I am my own coun- 
sel. You questioned my ability to give you a 
representation of ‘ Death ;’ here is one of ‘ Life.’ 
My subject is, ‘The Murder of Abel by his Broth- 





er Cain.’” 

Both coverings* were withdrawn. Profound 
stillness succeeded this declaration, followed by 
a burst of admiration such as had never before 
been heard in Florence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Foremost of his admirers were his former 
accusers. The news was instantly carried to 
the king, who commanded the statues to be 
bought, and placed in the Pitti Palace. 

** It is not possible, gentlemen, for me to obey 
the command of my sovereign,” said Henri; 
‘*the sculptures are no longer mine, having been 
purchased by the Emperor of Russia. The mon- 
ey I have had for them has paid for my mother’s 
present abode, and placed me forever beyond 
the reach of want.” 

The nephew of the Russian embassador, Kissa- 
lieff, had served as a model for the arm of 
‘*Cain;” and those to whom his features were 
familiar at once recognized the handsome face. 

_The narrator of this circumstance has seen 
the statues at St. Petersburg, in a building ex- 





pressly erected for their reception. The seulp- 
tor’s name was Dupré, since become one of | 
world-wide celebrity, 
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THE DARIEN EXPEDITION. 


Towarp the end of last January an expedi- 
tion, consisting of the gun-boats Nipsic and the 
Guard, each about five hundred tons burden, 
carrying two 9-inch broadside guns, one 11- 
inch pivot gun amidships, and a 30-pound rifle, 
sailed from New York harbor, under command 
of Commander Tuomas O. SELFRIDGE, for 
the purpose of co-operating with the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Colombia in the work 
of ascertaining whether the depressions in the 
Central Sierras present facilities for the con- 
struction of a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien. ‘The project for “‘ abolishing” the Isth- 
mus is almost as old as the discovery of the 
New World, having been first started by Cor- 
T&z soon after the conquest of Mexico. Since 
his time no less than twenty-six canals have been 
projected across the narrow strip of land that 
unites North and South America, nine of which 
have engaged the serious attention of scientific 





men and capitalists. ‘These are as follows: By 
way of Rio San Carlos and the Gulf de Nicoya ; 
Rio Nifio, Tempisque, and Gulf de Nicoya; Rio ! 
Sapoa and Bay of Salinas; Rio San Juan del 
Sur; Rio Brito; Rio Tamarinda and Lake Ma- 
nagua; Ralijo and Lake Managuas; Bay of 
Fonseca and Lake Managuas; and the Atrato 
and ‘Truando rivers. 

About ten years ago Mr. Freperick M. 
Ke tey published, through Messrs. Harrer & 
Brotuers, a pamphlet containing the result of 
a survey of the Atrato River, flowing southward 
from the Gulf of Darien, by which the author be- 
lieved he had proved the possibility of construct- 
ing a ship canal across the Isthmus, from ocean 
to ocean, without locks. ‘This was to be secured 
as follows: By deepening and guarding one of 
the mouths of the Atrato; by using the tranquil 
and deep waters of that stream; by deepening 
the mouth of the Truando, near its confluence 
with the Atrato, and turning to account the bed 
of that river when deepened to a common meas- 
ure of 30 feet; by an open cut through the val- 
ley of the Nerqua for 13 miles; by a tunnel of 
3¢ miles, 120 feet by 100, through solid rock; 
and by turning to account the valley of a small 
stream which empties, at a distance of eight 
miles from the tunnel, into Humboldt Bay. 

This route has recently attracted the notice of 
the Colombian republic, and the expedition which 
has sailed under command of Commander Set- 
FRIDGE is designed to make further and more 
complete surveys and estimates. 

Commander SELFRiDGE, whose portrait we 
give on page 149, entered the Naval Academy 
in October, 1851, at the age of fifteen, gradua- 
ting therefrom at the head of an advanced class 
of ten, in the year 1854, three years after his 
entrance. He served as midshipman in the 
Independence, on the Pacific station, and after 
passing his examination was appointed Master 
of the Vincennes, in which he made a cruise on 
the coast of Africa. In 1860 he was promoted 
to a Lieutenant, and soon after was ordered to 
the Cumberland, participating in the first strug- 
gle of the war of the rebellion at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. He commanded the forecastle division 
of that vessel at the battle of Hatteras Inlet, and 
the forward main deck division in the memora- 





ble fight between the Cumberland and Merri- 
mac. After a short respite he was attached to 
the staff of Rear-Admiral GoLvsporovuGu, com- 
manding the North Atlantic squadron, for a pe- 
riod of several months, during which time he 
was engaged as senior officer in several hazard- 
ous but successful expeditions, at night, to de- 
stroy cannon captured by the rebels from the 
Norfolk Navy-yard. He subsequently served 
with great credit on the Mississippi and Red 
River, and in the North Atlantic squadron under 
Vice-Admiral Porter. At the bombardment 
of Fort Fisher he commanded the Huron, and 
led a division of sailors in the assault on the fort. 

After the close of the war, Commander Ser- 
FRIDGE served in the naval practice squadron, 
and in the West Indian waters, until appointed 
to the command of the Darien Exploring Expe- 
dition. 


JUDGE J. J. WRIGHT, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Tue Honorable J. J. Wricut, recently elect- 
ed to a seat in the Supreme Court of South Car- 
olina, whose portrait we give on page 149, was 
born in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, and is 
now about thirty-one years of age. When he 
was about six years old his parents removed to 
Montrose, Susquehanna County, in the same 
State, where for several years he attended the 
district school during the winter months, work- 
ing for the neighboring farmers the rest of the 
year. Having saved up a small sum of money 
he entered the Lancasterian University, at Ithaca, 
in New York State ; and after a thorough course 
of study there returned to the village where his 
parents resided, and entered the office of a law 
firm, where he read law for two years, support- 
ing himself by teaching. He subsequently en- 
tered the office of Judge Coitins, in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, with whom he read law for 
another year. Feeling himself qualified for the 
legal profession, he now applied for admission to 
the Bar; but so great was the existing prejudice 
against colored men that the Committee refused 
to examine him. 

In April, 1865, he was sent by the American 
Missionary Society to Beant th Carolina, 
as a teacher and laborer among the freedmen. He 
remained in Beaufort until after the Civil Rights 
Bill had passed, when he returned to Montrose, 
Pennsylvania, and demanded an examination. 
The Committee found him qualified, and recom- 
mended his admission to the Bar. He was ad- 
mitted August 13, 1865, being the first and only 
colored man ever admitted to practice law in Penn- 
sylvania, In April, 1866, he was appointed by | 
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General O. O. Howarp legal adviser for tie 
freedmen in Beaufort, and acted in that capacity 
until he was elected to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of South Carolina. He was soon after- 
ward elected Senator from the county of Beau- 
fort, and acted as such until February 1, 1870, 
when he was elected to the Supreme Bench of 
the State, and immediately entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties as Judge. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tae Hon. Willie Cumback, of Indiana, having been 
appointed United States Minister to Portugal, the 
question naturally arisea, Will he come back ? 





A City Hall official, on being asked by a stranger if 
he was Oak-y Hall, replied, * No, Sir; I'm an Alver- 
man. 





The following admonition was addressed by a Quak- 
er to a man who was pouring forth a volley of i}] lan- 
guage oe him: “ Have a care, friend, thou mayest 
run thy against my fist.” 





** My boy, what does your mother do for a ving" 
was asked of a little barefooted urchin, “She eats 
cold victuals, Sir.” 





The speaker who was “ drawn out” measured eiht- 
een inches more than before. 
camanenesntiineniaiainninniat 


If you want cowslips in winter drive your cattle on 
ce. 





A lady who, though in the autumn of life, had not 
lost all dreams of its spring, said to Jerrold: “I can 
not imagine what makes my bair turn gray. I some- 
times fancy it mast be the essence of rosemary with 
which my maid is in the habit of brushing it. What 
do you think?” “I should be afraid, Madam,” re- 
plied the distinguished dramatist, dryly, “that it is 
the essence of thyme.” 





- 0 a 
Pickpockets dis-purse a crowd. 
—_—_— 
The man who don’t advertise has his store hung 
around with shingles and pieces of barrel-heads, in- 


scribed with lampblack, “Irish Pertaters,” “ Korn 
Meel,” “‘ Flower,” ‘‘ All kinds of kontury projuce,” 
*Kaikes and Kandiesforsail here.” Hesays: “There 
arn't no use in noospaper advertising, so long as a 
man is smart enough to tend to his own business, and 
can stand at the door and holler the fellers in |" 





: wenstiliiiccleapantatia 

A Minnesota juror lately addressed a note to the 
{ndge, in which he etyled him “Onarablejug."” Tak- 
ng the bench as it runs, the juror was nearer right 
than might seem at first glance. 

enemies 

In a game of cards a,good deal depends on good 

playing, and good playing on a good deal. 








An incorporated society hired a man to blast a rock, 
says Mark Twain, and he was punching powder into 
a hole with a crow-bar, when @ premature explosion 
followed, sending the man and crow-bar ont of sight. 
Both came down all right, and the man went to work 
again directly. But though he was gone only fifieen 
minutes they docked him for lost time, 

—_ 

“Didn't you guarantee, Sir, that this horse would 
not shy before the fire of an enemy?" “No more Le 
won't. *Tisn't till after the fire that he shies.” 


——E—— 





Why are pimples on a drunkard’s face like the cuts 
in a witty London newspaper ’—They are illustratious 
of Punch, : ‘ 





—_>—- 
A milkman accounted for the weakness of his milk 
by saying that the cows got caught in the rain. 


= ___-_$—_—— 





A Mopet Svgoioart Orrration—To take the cheek 
out of a young man, and the jaw out of a woman. 





Which is the worst enemy of soclety-the family 
that keeps a parrot, or the oue whose son is learning 
to play the bugle? 

a 

A Cincinnati woman, in destitnte circumstances, 
rent back a pair of shoes ehe had received from the 
Relief Union, with a note saying, she would like a 
finer pair, with high tops, since her daughter wore 
short dresses, 








An old lady receiving a letter she supposed was 
from one of her absent sons, requested her neighbor 
to read it. He qoneetingy began to read: * Dear 
mother,” then paused, as the writing was rather il- 


a = “It's from Johnny,” exclaimed the oldlady; . 
o 


e always stuttered.” 





our persuasive 


If you can't coax a fish to bite, tr 
sure to suc- 


powers_on a cross dog, aud you W. 
ceed. _ 


Who is the most liberal man?—The grocer, he 
gives almost every thing he has a weigh. 
—=_>—_— -—-— 

A boy eight years old, in one of our public schools, 
having been told that a reptile ‘‘is an animal that 
creeps,” on being asked to name one on examination 
day, promptly aud triumphantly replied, “a baby.” 











A young lady from a boarding-school having made 
some progress in acquiring Italian, addressed a few 
words to an organ-grinder in her —— accent, but 
was astonished at receiving the following response: 
“I no speak Inglis.” 


The fact that Jenny Lind can no longer sing as she 
could once, is reasonably accounted for by the state- 
ment that her little daughter has “inherited her mo- 


ther's voice.” 


A few days before Christmas a little Jewish boy 
said to his mother: “\Matama, may I fire crackers on 
Saturday?” ‘No, my son, Saturday is your Sab- 
bath.” * Well, it is Christmas too." “ But = have 
nothing to do with Christmas." Son (sobbing). “IT 
—don't—see—whby—the—Christians--should—have— 
ali—the—fun.” 











There is nothing like adversity to bring a man out 
—at the knees and elbows. 
Siisaiserceneialliaiesadiiphaatan 
“Mother,” said Jemima, “Sam wants to come 
courting me to-night.” ‘Well, what did you tell 
him?” “Oh, I told him he might come. I felt anx- 
ious to see how he would act.” 


A poor man is to be avoided—he lacks principal. 


What portions of the body are the best travelers ?-- 
The two-wrists, 

“That's a pretty bird, grandma,” eald a little boy. 
“Yes,” replied the old dame, “and he never cries.” 
“That's because he’s never washed,” rejoined the 
youngster. 

“Yon are a shoemaker ?”" said a magistrate the oth- 
er day, addressing the man at the bar, “ Yes, Sir,” 
was the reply, “a horse shoemaker.” 














“ A man can't help what is done behind his back,” 
as the scamp said when he was kicked out of doors, 
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““A BROWN STUDY.”"—By rae tate Wit1aM Hunt.—[(Sze Pace 155.] 
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THE SEWERS OF PARIS. 


Amone the first sights which a stranger in 
Paris wants to visit are the gigantic collecting- 
sewers beneath the city, constructed on the rec- 
ommendation and under the superintendence of 
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THE SEWERS OF PARIS—THE 


| M. Havssmany, late Prefect of the Seine. The 
main artery of these extensive subways on. the 
northern bank of the river is between three and 
four miles in length, and extends from the Place 
de la Concorde to Asniéres, near to which well- 
known suburb the principal southern artery, after 
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BOAT. 


crossing the Seine in a monster tube close to the 
Pont d’Alma, will eventually form a junction 
with it. Besides these principal arteries, which 
have a height of close upon fifteen feet and a 
width of about eighteen feet, including a path- 
way on each side nearly three feet wide, there 
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THE SEWERS OF PARIS—THE WAGON. 


| are thirty miles of secondary galleries of some- 
what smaller dimensions, in addition to an intri- 
cate net-work comprising nearly six hundred miles 
of sewers proper. The principal purpose served 

| by these extensive subways is the drainage of the 

| streets and the carrying off the refuse water and 
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» the rainfall from the houses; cesspools which re- 


quire to be periodically emptied being still the 
rule in the French capital. 

jt is only on certain days of the year that these 
magnificent sewers are thrown open to sight- 
seers. On such occasions, as shown in our en- 
cravings on page 153, they are splendidly lighted 
up with thousands of lamps, each provided with 
a silver reflector. ‘Tickets, previously obtained 
from the proper authority, indicate the time and 
place of rendezvous, and precisely at the hour 
specified the large iron trap-door in the centre 
of the pavement is raised, and the assembled 
party proceed to descend some dozen steep steps 
condueting to the sewers. Overhead is a vaulted 
roof, intersected in all directions with countless 
telegraph wires inclosed in gutta-percha tubes, 
and running along the sides is a large black pipe 
about a foot and a half in diameter, which sup- 
plies the city of Paris with water. Rows of 
lamps that grow fuinter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, light up the vaulted gallery and cast their 
reflections in the black, turbid waters at our feet, 
whereon a large boat, capable of holding some 
fourteen or sixteen people, is floating. The 
ladies of the party are handed in, and the 
boat, which is provided with a movable crescent- 
shaped fan, pierced with holes to admit of the 
water flowing through, and which, on being let 
down, fits exactly to the rounded bottom of the 
sewer and pushes before it all the solid refuse 
matter that may chance to have accumulated, 
moves along on its course until a particular point 
is reached. Here the voyagers disembark, and, 
with their male companions, who have followed 
them on foot, take their seats in a number of 
small carriages, likewise provided with fans, and 
the wheels of which run along rails placed at the 
edges of the pathways which bound the sewers 
on each side. Each of these vehicles carries a 
lighted Jamp in front of it, and is provided with 
a conductor. Signal is given by sound of trump- 
et of the rails being clear, and off the carriages 
start, propelled forward by four. men running at 
the sides of them, at the rate of something like 
six miles an hour. Blue tablets, with white let- 
ters, indicate, from time to time, the particular 
points of the city the party are traversing, and 
every now and then the cars shoot past some 
rushing cascade of dirty water tumbling into the 
sewer with a roaring sound. Occasionally, at a 
signal from their conductor, passengers must 
duck their heads as they pass beneath the great 
transverse iron stanchions which cross and re- 
cross the roofs of the galleries. Suddenly a 
sharp turn is made, and a silver-gray flood of 
light in front of them is discerned. The cars 
soon come to a halt, and the passengers alight, 
and in a few minutes find themselves, at the end 
of their journey, on the quay facing the towers 
of the Conciergerie. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’’ 











En Plve Books.—Book CV. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CONFESSION. 


Hoven did not communicate to his mother the 
fact of his interview with Mr. Frost until after 
his visit to Mr. Lovegrove’s office, and he in- 
formed her of both circumstances at the same 
time. He could not refrain from saying a word 
about her having kept Mr. Frost’s visit to Gower 
Street a secret from him. 

‘T was so surprised, mother,” he suid. ‘*It 
seemed so unlike you. But I suppose he per- 
suaded you in some way that it would be right 
not to mention his having come to our house.” 

‘*Was 1 bound to speak of it, Hugh—before 
Maud, too, and Mr. Levincourt?” 

** No, of course not bound. But it would have 
seemed more natural if you had mentioned it 
quietly to me.” 

Mrs. Lockwood was silent. 

‘*Look here, mother dear,” said Hugh, after 
a short silence, ‘‘I am not good at hiding what 
I feel. I was a little hurt and vexed when Mr. 
Frost told me that you and he had privately dis- 
cussed my feeling for Maud long before you had 
ever said a word to me on that subject. Now 
the truth is out!” 

‘* He—Mr. Frost—told you that, Hugh ?” 

** Well, he did not say it verbatim et literatim, 
as I have said it; but he certainly gave me to 
understand that such was the case.” 

‘*T meant for the best, Hugh.” 

‘* Meant for the best! Dearest mother, you 
don’t suppose I doubt that? But don’t let that 
man come between you and me, mother dear.” 

‘**T thought you liked Mr. Frost, Hugh ?” 

‘*So I did. He was my father’s friend. I 
have known him all my life. But lately there 
has been something about him that revolts—no, 
that is too strong a word—there has been some- 
thing about him that seems to put me on my 
guard. I hate to have to be on my guard!” 

‘It is a very good attitude to face the world 
with,” 

‘« Ah, mother, you know we might have some 
discussion on that soon. But, at all events, it is 
not the posture I like—or, indeed, that I am 
able—to assume toward my friends. With mis- 
trust affection vanishes.” 

Mrs. Lockwood winced, and turned her pale 
face from her son. 

‘* But, mother,” he proceeded, **I have an- 
other piece of news to add—a disagreeable piece 
of news; but you must try not to take it too 
much to heart.” 

Then -he told her of the disappointing letter 
he had received from Herbert Snowe. This, 
however, did not seem to grieve her so much as 
he had expected. In truth, she could not help 





faintly hoping that it might give,her anxieties a 
reprieve by putting off yet a while Hugh’s en- 
deavor to make a start for himself. But he did 
not leave her long in this delusion. 

‘*T must try to borrow the money elsewhere,” 
said he. ‘The opportunity of buying that con- 
nection is too good a one to be lost without an 
effort.” 

“Did he not say something—did not Mr. 
Frost make you an offer of a desirable position 
elsewhere ?” asked Mrs. Lockwood, hesitatingly. 

‘*Oh, I suppose he mentioned that to you also 
during his mysterious visit? Well, mother, I am 
not mysterious, and I was about to tell you that 
he did make me an offer on the part of this new 
company in which he is interested. But—” 

‘* But you refused it!” 

Hugh explained to his mother that in order 
not to appear obstinate and ungracious, he had 
taken two days to consider of the proposition. 
But he added that his mind was already made 
up on the subject. 

‘The truth is,” he said, ‘‘ that I mistrust the 
whole business. There are rumors afloat about 
the company which would make a prudent man 
think twice before he had any thing to do with 
it.” 


‘*But you would be a paid employé. You 
would run no risk.” 

‘*T should risk losing my time and getting 
neither cash nor credit.” 

‘“*Ts it really thought so ill of, this undertak- 
ing?” 

** In our office it is spoken of as a very unsafe 
concern. My own opinion is this: if things had 
gone well in the English money market the Par- 
thenope Embellishment might have turned up 
trumps. But it is all hazard—unprincipled 
gambling on a great scale, and with other folks’ 
money! One or two more failures of great 
houses such as we have had lately would involve 
the company in ruin. But you need not look 
so anxious, dear little mother. Our unambi- 
tious little craft is out of such deep waters, and 
will keep out of them.” 

**Do you suppose, Hugh,” asked Mrs. Lock- 
wood, in her usual deliberate calm tones, but 
with cheeks even paler than usual, ‘‘have you 
any reason for supposing that Mr. Frost has ven- 
tured money in this company ?” 

** His own money you mean?—for of course 
he has ventured other peoples’ if he puffs the 
thing to every one as he did to me!—well, I can 
not say. People are beginning to say that he is 
not so solid a man as was supposed. I hear— 
Heaven knows how these things get about—that 
he has a very extravagant wife, and that he has 
been rash in speculating. Mother, what is the 
matter ?” 

Hugh suddenly checked his speech to ask this 
question; for Mrs. Lockwood had dropped her 
head on her hands, and the tears were running 
down her face. 

‘*Mother! Darling mother, do speak to me! 
For God's sake tell me what is the matter? Is 
it my fault? Have I done or said any thing to 
vex you ?” 

She shook her head silently; but the tears 
gathered and fell more quickly and copiously at 
every moment. 

“* Hugh,” she faltered out at last, ‘‘I tried to 
do right.” 

**'Tried to do right! You have done right— 
always right. You are the best woman in the 
world.” 

“Don’t, Hugh! Don’t talk so! It goes to 
my heart to hear you when I know how your 
tone would change if I were to tell you—” 

**To tell me what?” asked Hugh, almost 
breathless with surprise and apprehension. 

**Oh, Hugh, Hugh, you would not love me 
if I were to confess some great fault to you. 
You are like the rest of the men; your love is 
so mingled with pride!” 

**Some great fault!” echoed Hugh. 

“There! There it is, the stern look on your 
face like your father!” 

The poor woman bowed her face yet lower, 
and hid it in her hands, while her delicate frame 
shook with sobs. For a few minutes, which 
seemed an interminable time to her, Hugh stood 
silent, and looking, as she had said, very stern. 
He was struggling with himself, and undergoing 
a painful ordeal which was not expressed in the 
set lines of his strong young face. At length 
he went to his mother, knelt beside her chair, 
and took her hand. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ nothing can blot out all 
the years of love and care and tenderness you 
have given to me. I can not believe that you 
have been guilty of any great fault. Your sens- 
itive conscience exaggerates its importance no 
doubt. But”—here he made a little pause and 
went on with an effort—*‘ but whatever it may 
be, if you will confide in me, I shall never cease 
to love you. You are my own dear mother! 
Nothing can alter that.” 

“Oh, my boy!” she cried, and threw her arms 
round his neck as he knelt beside her. 

Then in a moment the weary secret of years 
came out. She told him all the truth, from the 
miserable story of her youth to the time of her 
marriage, and the subsequent persecution from 
which Mr. Frost had relieved her, and the price 
she had to pay for that relief. As she spoke, 
holding her son in her arms and resting her 
head on his shoulder, she wondered at herself 
for having endured the torments of bearing her 
solitary burden all these years, and at the appre- 
hension she had felt at the thought of the con- 
fession which now seemed so easy, sweet, and 
natural, 

Hugh heard her without speaking, only now 
and then pressing the hand he held in his to give 
her courage when she faltered. 

**Oh, mother, how you have suffered in your 
life!” That was his first thought when she 
ceased to speak. His next thought he was fain 
to utter, although it sounded like a reproach. 
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“If you had but trusted my father! .He loved 
you so truly.” 

** Ah, Hugh, if I had, but it was so terrible to 
me to risk losing his love. And he often said— 
as you have been used to say after him—that he 
could never reinstate in his heart any one who 
had once been guilty of deliberate deception, 
You can not know, you strong upright natures, 
how the weak are bent and w You can 
not—or so I feared—make allowance for tempt- 
ation, or give credit for all the hard struggle 
and combat that ends sometimes in defeat at 
last.” 

Hugh could not quite easily get over the reve- 
lation his mother had made. He had struggled 
with himself to be gentle with her; he would not 
add to her pain by look or gesture, if he could 
help it. But he knew that all was not as it had 
been between them. He knew that he could 
never again feel the absolute proud trust in his 
mother which had been a joy to him for so many 
years. Tenderness, gratitude, and pity remained. 
But the past was past, and irrevocable. The 
pain of this knowledge acted as a spur to his re- 
sentment against Mr. Frost. 

‘* You have the paper acknowledging this man’s 
debt to my father?” said Hugh. ‘‘ It will not be 
difficult to make him disgorge. He to patronize 
me, and help me, and offer me this and that, when 
an act of common honesty would have put me in 
a position to help myself years ago!” 

‘* Hugh, the dreadful idea that you hinted at 
just now has been in my mind for some time 
past, although I dared not dwell on it. I mean 
the fear that he may not be ab/e to make imme- 
diate restitution of the money due to you.” 

‘* Restitution or exposure: I shall give him 
the choice, though I feel that even so I am in 
some degree compounding with knavery.” 

Mrs. Lockwood clasped and unclasped her 
hands nervously. 

‘*He always found some excuse for putting 
me off all these years,” she said. 

‘* He shall not put me off, I promise him.” 

““Oh, my boy, if through my cowardice you 
should lose all that your poor father worked so 
hard to bequeath to you!” 

‘*We will hope better, mother dear. This 
man must have enough to pay me what he owes. 
It is a great deal to us, but not much to a rich 
man. He has been in a fine position for years, 
and the name of the firm stands high.” 

** And about—about the will, and Maud’s in- 
heritance ?” stammered Mrs. Lockwood. 

The calm security of her manner had given 
place to a timid hesitation in addressing Hugh 
that was almost pathetic. 

“Do not let us speak of that, dear mother,” 
said Hugh, ‘‘or my choler will rise beyond my 
power to control it. That man is a consummate 
scoundrel. He was—I am sure of it now, I sus- 
pected it then—trying to sound me as to the prob- 
ability of my being induced to bear false wit- 
ness.” 

**Oh, Hugh!” 

‘*He thought it might be highly convenient 
for him, and might ease his pocket and his cares 
(not his conscience; that he is not troubled with) 
if I— It won't bear thinking of.” 

**May you not be mistaken? And may there 
not be some excuse— ?” 

** Excuse!” echoed Hugh. 

His mother shrank back silently at the fierce 
tone of his voice. He walked to the door, and 
had almost passed out of the room, when she 
called him, but in so low and hesitating a tone 
that he stood uncertain whether she had spoken 
or not. 

‘* Did you call me, mother?” he said. 

** You never left me before without a word or 
a kiss, Hugh, since you were a toddling child.” 

He came back at once, and took her in his 
arms, and kissed her forehead, fondly. But aft- 
er he was gone, she sat and cried bitterly. A 
strange kind of repentance grew up in her mind 
—a repentance not so much for the evil done as 
for the tardy confession of it. Yet it had seemed, 
so long as the confession was yet unspoken, and 
even while she was speaking it, as if it must take 
a load from her heart. 

‘If I had held my tongue,” she thought, ‘* my 
son would have loved me and trusted me still. 
Now I am afraid to see him again, lest I should 
find some change in him, my boy whom I love 
better than my life! What signified the money ? 
I might have let it go. He knew nothing of it, 
and he would not have grieved for it. What 
phantom of duty was it that haunted and harried 
me into doing this thing?” 

She forgot, in the present pain of her mortified 
love and pride, all the miserable hours that se- 
crecy had cost her. Her soul was tossed to and 
fro by many revulsions of feeling before her med- 
itations were ended. The untoward teachings 
of her youth were bearing bitter fruit. She did 
not lack courage. She could endure, and had 
endured much, with fortitude and energy. But 
the greatness of Renunciation was not hers. She 
had balanced her sufferings against her faults all 
her life long. She had been prone to demand 
strict justice for herself, and to think that she 
meted it out rigidly to others. There had been 
a secret sustaining consolation amidst the heart- 
breaking troubles of her younger days, in the 
conviction that they were undeserved. Pride 
has always a balm for the sting of injustice. But 
for the stroke of merited calamity humility alone 


Zillah thought that she had paid her price of 
suffering. She had faced the pain of confessing 
to her son that she had sinned. And yet the 
peace which that pain was meant to purchase 
did not descend upon her heart. She had not 
learned even yet that no human sacrifice can 
bribe the past to hide its face and be silent. 
We must learn to look upon the irrevocable 
without rancor: thus, and thus only, does its 
stern sphinx-face reveal to us a sweetness and a 
wisdom of its own, 





CHAPTER IX. 
CONFIDENCE. 


Ir was om six o’clock on that same spring 
evening when Veronica’s note was delivered at 
Gower Street. Hugh had just quitted his mo- 
ther, after the interview recorded in the preced- 
ing chapter, and was crossing the little entrance 
hall when the messenger arrived. 

** Are you Mr. Hugh Lockwood, Sir?” asked 
the man. ‘‘I was told to give the letter into his 
own hands.” 

Hugh assured the messenger that he was right; 
and began to read the note as he stood there, with 
some anxiety. When he had glanced quickly 
through the note he turned to the messenger. 

** Are you to wait for an answer ?” he said. 

**No, Sir; I had no instructions about that.” 

‘Very good. I will send or bring the reply. 
Tell Lady Gale that her note has’ been safely re- 
ceived.” 

When the man was gone Hugh ran up to his 
own room to read the letter again, and to con- 
sider its contents. What should he do? That 
he must tell Maud of it was clear to him. He 
did not think he should be justified in withhold- 
ing it from her. But how should he advise her 
to act? He cogitated for some time without 
coming to any conclusion; and at last went in 
search of her, determined to let himself be great- 
ly guided by her manner of receiving that which 
he had to impart. 

He found Maud in the little drawing-room 
that had been so long occupied by Lady Tual- 
lis. She was selecting and packing some music 
to take away with her; for she was to accom- 
pany her guardian to Shipley in two days. Mrs. 
Sheardown had invited her to stay at Lowater 
House for a while. But Maud had declared that 
she could not leave Mr. Levincourt for the first 
week or so of his return home. Afterward she 
had promised to, divide her time as nearly as 
might be between Lowater and the vicarage. 

‘*What are you doing there, my own? You 
look as pale as a spirit in the twilight,” said 
Hugh, entering the room. 

**T am doing what spirits have no occasion 
for—packing up,” she answered. ‘* Luggage 
is, however, a condition of civilized mortality, 
against which it is vain to rebel.” 

‘* It is a condition of mortality which you of 
the gentler sex accept with great fortitude, I 
have always heard, Perhaps there may be 
something of the martyr-spirit in the persever- 
ance with which one sees women drag about 
piles of portmanteaus and bandboxes!” 

He answered lightly and cheerfully, as she had 
spoken. But his heart sank at the prospect of 
so speedily parting with her. 

‘See, dear Hugh,” said Maud, pointing to a 
packet of unbound music she had put aside, 
**these are to be left in your charge. The 
rest—Beethoven's sonatas, Haydn’s, Hummel's, 
and a few of the songs I shall take with me. [I 
have packed up the sonatas of Kozeluch that I 
used to play with Mr. Plew—poor Mr. Plew!” 

She smiled, but a tear was in her eye. and her 
voice shook alittle. Presently she went on. ‘‘I 
have chosen all the old things that Uncle Charles 
is fond of. He said the other day that he never 
had any music now. Music was always one of 
his great pleasures.” 

‘*T have not heard you play or sing for some 
time, Maud.” 

** Not since—not since dear Aunt Hilda died. 
I have not cared to make music for my own sake. 
But I shall be thankful if I can cheer Uncle Charles 
by it.” 

“iat drew near her, and looked down proud- 
ly on the golden-haired head bending over the 
music, ‘‘ And must I lose you, my own love?” 
he said, sadly. 

**Lose me, Hugh! No; that you must not. 
Don’t be too sorry, you poor boy. Remember 
how I shall be loving you all the time—yes, all 
the time, every hour that we are parted.” 

She put up her hands on his shoulders, and 
laid her shining head against his breast with 
fond simplicity. 

** Ah, my own, best darling! Always unself- 
ish, always encouraging, always brave. What 
troubles can hurt me that leave me your love? 
My heart has no room for any thing but grati- 
tude when I think of you, Maud.” 

** Are there troubles, Hugh?” she asked, 
quickly, holding him away from her, and look- 
ing up into his face. “If you really think me 
brave, you will let me know the troubles. It is 
my right, you know.” 

“*There are no troubles—no real troubles. 
But I will tell you every thing, and take counsel 
of my wise little wife. First, I must tell you 
that I carried out our plan this day. Don’t start, 
darling. Iwent to Mr. Lovegrove’s office, wheré 
I found Mr. Simpson, the lawyer employed by— 
by the other side, and Lane, the agent. I told 
them what I had to say, as briefly as possible, 
just as you bade me.” 

“*Oh, I am so grateful to you, Hugh. And 
the result? ‘Tell me in a word.” 

**T have no doubt Veronica’s claim will be es- 
tablished. Indeed, I believe that it may be said 
to be so already.” : 

‘Thank God!” 

‘*T will give you the details of my interview 
later, if you care to hear them. But now I 
have something else to say to you. Sitdown by 
me here on the couch. I have just had a note— 
You tremble! Your little hands arecold! Maud, 
my dayling, there is nothing to fear!” 

**No, dear Hugh. I do not fear. I fear no- 
thing as long as you hold my hand in yours. 
But I—I—” = 

**You have been agitated and excited too 
much lately. I know it, dearest. I hate to dis- 
tress you. But I am sure it would not be right 
to conceal this thing from you.” 

‘Thank you, Hugh.” 

“TI got this note not half an hour ago. Can 
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you see to read it by this light?” She took the 
small, perfumed note to the window, and read it 
through eagerly. While she was reading Hugh 
kept silence, and watched her with tender anx- 
iety. In a minute she turned her face toward 
him and held out her hand. 

“When may I go? You will take me, Hugh? 
Let us lose no time.” 

** You wish to go, then ?” 

‘*Wish to go! Oh yes, yes, Hugh. Dear 
Hugh, you will not oppose it ?” 

‘**T will not oppose it, Maud, if you tell me, 
after a little reflection, that you seriously wish 
to go.” 

**T think I ought to see her.” 

‘*She does not deserve it of you.” 

** Dear Hugh, she has done wrong. She de- 
ceived her father, and was cruelly deceived in 
her turn. I know there is nothing so abomina- 
ble to you as insincerity.” 

Hugh thought of his own many speeches to 
that effect, and then of his mother’s recent rev- 
elation; and so thinking, he winced a little and 
turned away his head. 

‘* You are accustomed to expect moral strength 
and rectitude, from having the example of your 
mother always before your eyes. But ought we 
to set our faces against the weak who wish to 
return to the right ?” 

‘**I know not what proof of such a wish has 
been given by—Lady Gale.” 

‘** Dearest Hugh, if she were all heartless and 
selfish, she would not long to see me in the hour 
“of her triamph.” 

‘*She says no word of her father.” 

Maud’s face fell a little, and she bent her head 
thoughtfully. 

** Does that show much heart?” continued 
Hugh. 

‘** Perhaps—I think—I do believe that she is 
more afraid of him than sheisof me. And that 
would not be unnatural, Hugh. Liste, dear. I 
do not defend, nor even excuse, Veronica. But 
if, now—having seen to what misery, for herself 
and others, ambition, and vanity, and worldliness 
have led—she is wavering at a turning-point in 
her life, where a kind hand, a loving word, may 
have power to strengthen her in better things, 
ought I not to give them to her if I can?” 

“Tf,” said Hugh, slowly, ‘‘you can do so 
without repugnance, without doing violence to 
your own feelings, perhaps—” 

“*Tcan! Ican, indeed, Hugh! Ah, you, who 
have been blessed with a good and wise mother, 
can not guess how much of what is faulty in Ve- 
ronica is due to early indulgence. Poor Aunt 
Stella was kind ; but she could neither guide nor 
rule such a nature as Veronica’s. And then, 
Hugh, don’t give me credit for more than I de- 
serve—I do long to see her. She was my sister 
for so many years. And I loved her—I have 
always loved her. Let me go!” 

They debated when and how this was to be. 

**T hate the idea of your going to see her un- 
known to Mr. Levincourt,” said Hugh. ‘‘I be- 
lieve he will be justly hurt and angered when he 
hears of it. If you have any influence with her, 
you must try to induce*her to make some ad- 
vances to her father. It is her barest duty. 
And—listen, my dearest ;” as he spoke he drew 
her fondly to his side as though to encourage 
her against the gravity of his words, and the 
serious resolution in his face. ‘‘ Listen to me, 
Maud. You must make this lady understand 
that your path in life and hers will henceforward 
be widely different. It must be so. Were we to 
plan the contrary, circumstances would still be 
too strong for us. She will be rich. We, my 
Mandie, shall be only just not very poor. She 
will live in gay cities; we in an obscure provin- 
cial nook. ‘The social atmosphere that will in 
all probability surround Lady Gale, would not 
suit my lily. And our climate would be too 
bleak for her.” 

**T will do what you tell me, Hugh. 
may I go? To-night?” 

**She says in her note that she will be at home 
all to-morrow.” 

** Yes; but she also says ‘this evening.’ And, 
besides, to-morrow will be my last day with 


When 


you!” 

" “Thanks, darling. Well, Mand, if you are 
prepared—if you are strong enough—we will go 
to-night.” 

Hugh went down stairs, and informed his mo- 
ther that he and Maud were going out for a while, 
but would return to supper. 

It was not unusual for them to take an evening 
walk together, after the business of the day was 
over for Hugh. 

** Are you going to the park, Hugh?” asked 
Mrs. Lockwood. 

** No, mother.” 

At another time she would have questioned 
him further. But now there was a sore feeling 
at her heart which made her refrain. Was he 
growing less kind, less confiding already? Were 
these the first-fruits of her miserable weakness in 
confessing what she might still have hidden? She 
was too proud, or too prudent—perhaps at the bot- 
tom of her heart too just—to show any temper or 
suspicion. She merely bade him see that Maud 
was well wrapped up, as the evenings were still 
chilly. 

And then, when the street door had closed 
upon them, she sat and watched their progress 
down the long dreary street from behind the 
concealment of the wire blind in her little par- 
lor, with a yearning sense of unhappiness. 

Arrived at the bottom of the street, Hugh 
called a cab. ‘* You must drive to the place, 
my pet.” he said, putting Mand into the vehi- 
cle. “It is a long way: and yon must not be 
tired or harassed when you reach the hotel.” 

‘Oh, where is it, Hugh? How odd that I 
never thought of asking! But I put my hand 
into yours and come with you, much as a little 
child follows its nurse, Sometimes [ feel—you 
won't laugh, Hugh ?” 
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**T shall not langh, Mawdie. I am in no 
laughing mood. I may smile, perhaps. But 
smiles and tears are sometimes near akin, you 
know.” 

** Well, then, I feel very often when I am with 
you, as I have never felt with any one except my 
mother. I can remember the perfect security, the 
sense of repose and trust I had in her presence. 
I was so sure of her love. It came down like 
the dew from heaven. I needed to make no 
effort, to say no word. I was a tiny child when 
I lost her, but I have never forgotten that feel- 
ing. And since, since I have loved you, Hugh, 
it seems to me as though it had come back to 
me in all its peace and sweetness.” 

‘** My own treasure!” 

They sat silent with their hands locked in each 
other’s until they had nearly reached the place 
they were bound for. Then Hugh said: ‘*We 
are nearly at our destination, Maud. I shall 
leave you after I have seen you safely in the 
hotel. It is now half past seven. At nine 
o'clock I will come back for you. You will be 
ready ?” 

** Yes, Hugh.” 

**God bless you, my dearest. I shall be glad 
when this interview is over. My precious white 
lily, these sudden gusts and storms shake you too 
much !” 

‘“*Oh,” she answered, smiling into his face, 
though with a trembling lip, **there are lilies 
of a tougher fibre than you think for! And 
they are elastic, the poor slight things. It is 
the strong stiff stubborn tree that gets broken.” 

** Am I stiff and stubborn, Maudie ?” 

‘*No; you are strong and good, and I am so 
grateful to you!” 

He inquired in the hall of the hotel for Lady 
Gale, and found that directions had been given 
to admit Maud whenever she might present her- 
self. 

‘*Miss Desmond?” said the porter. ‘‘ Lady 
Gale begs you will go up stairs. This way, if you 
please.” 

‘The man directed a waiter to conduct Miss 
Desmond to Lady Gale’s apartment. Hugh 
gave her a hurried pressure of the hand, whis- 
pered, ‘‘At nine, Maud,” and stood watching 
her until her slight figure had disappeared, pass- 
ing lightly and noiselessly up the thickly-carpet- 
ed stairs. 





ABSENCE. 


Tue April sunshine, soft and fair, 

Touches the meadows cheerily ; 

Wild violets scent the warm still air; 

But ever through the bright spring hours, 

The sunshine and the opening flowers, 

My spirit hungers to be fed, 

And faints for love’s dear daily bread, 
Yearning, beloved, for thee! 


The day wears on, the evening lone 

Comes up across the misty lea; 

I watch the stars as one by one 

They glimmer out; my eyes are wet; 

My heart is filled with vague regret, 

Haunting it like a sad refrain ; 

I can not still this restless pain, 
Thinking, beloved, of thee! 


The twilight deepens; brooding sleep 

Shadows the green earth tenderly ; 

The house lies hushed in slumber deep ; 

The peace of heaven seems strangely near; 

I kneel beneath the moonbeams clear, 

And soft upon my troubled breast 

Comes down a blessed sense of rest, 
Praying, beloved, for thee! 





“A BROWN STUDY.” 


THE interesting engraving from a painting by 
the late WitL1am Hont, which we print on page 
152, is a pleasant illustration of the peculiarly 
gentle humor, just tinted with pathos, with which 
this great master of water-color art delighted to 
treat subjects from lowly human life. If he 
painted an “interior” it was generally some un- 
pretending farm-house or cottage-chamber, and 
his figures are almost invariably rustic children 
of the homeliest type—plow-boys, farm-house 
beauties, school boys and girls. He produced 
several drawings of negro children, one of which, 
now in the Ellison Collection in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, we this week engrave. ‘The 
little mulatto is not made to look more ridiculous 
or less intelligent as he bends over the sum writ- 
ten down on his slate than if he were a white 
boy. We hardly need call attention to the art- 
istic treatment of the subject—the felicitous ex- 
pression of the little fellow’s face, as, unconscious- 
ly biting his pencil, he rolls up his eyes in a 
brown study, quite forgetful of his task. The 
picture might have been studied in one of our 
own schools for freedmen’s children in the South. 





THE HAIR. 


Tue quality and color of the hair was a sub- 
ject of speculative theory for the ancients. Lank 
hair was considered indicative of pusillanimity 
and cowardice; yet the head of Napoleon was 
guiltless of a curl! Frizzly hair was thought an 
indication of coarseness and clumsiness. The 
hair most in esteem was that terminating in 
ringlets. Dares, the historian. states that Achil- 
Jes and Ajax Telamon had curling locks; such 
also was the hair of ‘Timon, the Athenian. As 
to the Emperor Augcnsius, nature had favored 
him with such redundant locks, that no hair 
dresser in Rome could produce the like. Auburn 
or light brown hair was thought the most distin- 
guished, as portending intelligence, industry, a 
eg disposition, as well as a great suscepti- 

ility to the tender passion. Castor and Pollux 





had brown hair; so also had Menelaus. Black 
hair does not appear to have been esteemed by 
the Romans; but red was an object of aversion. 
Ages before the time of Judas, red hair was 
thought a mark of reprobation, both in the case 
of ‘Typhon, who deprived his brother of the scep- 
tre of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar, who acquired 
it in expiation of his atrocities. Even the donkey 
tribe suffered from this ill-omened visitation, ac- 
cording to the proverb of *‘ wicked as a red ass."’ 
Asses of that color were held in such detestation 
among the Copts, that every year they sacrificed 
one by hurling it from a high wall. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue recent establishment in the city of New York 
of a foundling hospital, upon a plan somewhat anal- 
ogous to those so long well known upon the con- 
tivent of Europe, lends interest to the history of the 
Foundling Hospital of London. This charity was 
opened in 1741. Its basis, financially, was a fund giv- 
en for the purpose by Captain Coram, a shipmaster in 
early life, and afterward a man noted for his efforts 
for the public welfare. The original idea of the found- 
er did not include the indiscriminate reception of 
all infants whom cruel or necessitous parents might 
choose to cast upon the institution; but contemplated 
an inquiry into character and circumstances in each 
case. The bene‘its of the institution were afterward 
extended, by the aid of money granted by Parliament, 
to all who chose to bring ehildren to it. This plan 
was found to lead to grave abuses and evils. Within 
about three years nearly 12,000 infants were thrown 
upon the hospital. Parish officers stripped their work- 
houses of pauper babies and sent them to the hospi- 
tal. Brutal husbands robbed helpless wives of their 
few-hours-old children, and sent them to the hospital. 
Men and women throughout the country set up a new 
trade, the carrying of babies at so much a head up to 
the hospital. The newspapers teemed with the sto- 
ries of the enormities resulting from this practice. 
These consequences led Parliament to rescind the pro- 
visions for indiscriminate admission, and the institu- 
tion is now conducted under the regulation that, 

“‘The committee shall be satisfied of the previons 
good character and present necessity of the mother of 
every child proposed for admission, and that the fa- 
ther of the child, if living, has deserted the mother and 
child; and that the reception of the child will in all 
probability be the means of replacing the mother in 
of virtue and the way of an honest liveli- 


Many of the causes which defeated the utility of 
the free admission system in this instance, however, 
doubtless exist in far less force in this country than 
in England. 





Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad moss 
agates are found in great abundance. The beds are 
often fifty yards wide and one hundred long, and are 
usually one or two miles apart. The agates are dis- 
covered between and underneath large smooth peb- 
bles. Some of them are covered with exact imitations 
of vines, pine trees, cedar forests, trains of cars, and 
figures of every imaginable shape. The hunt after 
agates is exciting. 





Lausanne, on Lake Geneva, has had a shower of 
ants. To be sure, it lasted only a couple of minutes, 
but millions of insects fell, covering the streets so that 
it was not possible to walk without trushing them. 





Maine is not likely to lack for timber at present. 
The State offers timbered land to actual settlers for 
fifty cents an acre, and even that can be “ worked 
out,” if they choose, on the new roads. 





Minnesota does not need ice-machines. Nature ont- 
strips art, at forty degrees below zero, 





Aterrible accident recently occurred at the Worcester 
dépét in Boston. A train had just arrived, and before 
it stopped a woman, in haste to Jeave the cars, jumped 
upon the platform, stepping in the direction opposite 
to the motion of the cars. She fell back upon the 
track and was so mangled by the wheels that she died 
in a few hours. There is always a risk in getting off 
of a car or any vehicle in motion ; but a passenger is 
comparatively safe if great care be taken to jump or 
step forward. It is most dangerous to jump or step 
in the opposite direction. 





Harvard University has eleven hundred and seven 
students, forty-nine professors, and forty-two other 
teachers. President Eliot is reputed popular. 





The pyramids will never cease to give rise to curious 
speculations. Sir John Herschel calculates that the 
great pyramid weighs 12,760,000,000 pounds. Lyall 
gives a larger estimate of 6,000,000 tons. According 
to Perring, the present quantity of masonry is 6,316,. 
000 tons, or 82,110,000 cubic feet. 





The Pope is a great smoker, invariably taking a cl- 
gar after every meal. The Holy Father once visited 
the tobacco manufactory which is in the Trastevere. 
Being told that a great part of the work was done by 
the girls of the Trastevere, who are more celebrated 
for their good looks than good character, he exciaim- 
ed, ‘*Condnct me, then, to these servants of God.” 
He was presented with several thousand of the best 
cigars. 





The hotel-keepers who recently met in convention 
to concert measures for procuring ice on more rea- 
sonable terms than the ice companies supply it will 
feel encouraged to learn that one-half of the ice sold 
in Paris is artificially made; and it is predicted that, 
five years hence, half the ice used in the United States 
will be made by machinery. Probably there may be 
a loud call for ice-makers next summer. About six 
years ago one of Carré’s ice-machines was brought 
into the United States, and the New Orleans Ice Com- 
pany was established. Improvements have recently 
been made in the apparatus, and we understand that 
not less than eighteen hundred of Carré’s freezing ma- 
chines are in use, chiefly in tropical climates, or in 
countries bordering thereon. The materials used in 
the manufacture of the ice are water, spirits of am- 
monia, steam, and salt. Ammonia possesses the 
peculiar property of parting with its ammoniacal gas 
when heated, and of reaosoi bing it most powerfally 
when cooled again; the gas has the property of be- 
coming liquefied by pres<nre, the liquefied gas becom- 
ing hot at the same time, and communicating this heat 
to the surrounding vessel; and when returning to the 
gaseous state, the pressure being removed, it will re- 
absorb this heat, and thus cool the surrounding vessel, 
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which in turn may exert a freezing action on water, 
If a liquid is forced to become a vapor without giving 
it special heat, it will, in the process of evaporation, 
absorb the required heat forcibly from the surround- 
ing bodies, and produce sensible cold. Without en- 
tering into the details of the process, we may state 
that ice is now being successfully meuufactured in 
Philadelphia by the use of liquid ammonia. Many 
other liquids have been applied to this purpose. Dr. 
Van der Weyde, of New York, has invented an i 
machine in which chymogene or cryogene is used: 
This substance possesses many advantages over oth- 
ers, being a waste product obtained during the distilla- 
tion of petroleum, and is exceedingly cheap. Itis also 
very volatile, and its peculiar lubricating properties 
protect the metals with which it comes in contact 
from corrosion, which is a great desideratum. The 
price of one of Van der Weyde's machines, capable of 
producing ten tons of ice per day, is, including the re- 
quired pump, about $5000, while an ammonia machine 
of the same capacity costs $25,000. The price of the 
ice made by the latter is, in favorable circumstances, 
$7 to $8 per ton; by the former from $2 to $4. 





We understand that Professor Agassiz has been se- 
riously ill—a consequence of nervous prostration and 
overwork. His physician prescribes absolute rest, 
consequently there will probably be no public lectures 
from him for some time. 


A correspondent of the Loudon Times at Rome says 
that it is often impossible to ascertain the substance 
of the addresses made in the (Ecumenical Council, or 
even to learn on which side they are delivered. “ With 
the closest attention an Italian has great difficulty in 
understanding a Greek or a Spaniard speaking Latin. 
In that vast hall seven hundred Fathers can do little 
else than listen to the rolling echoes, and ask, ‘What 
are the wild waves saying?’ As much sense could be 
made out of a storm at sea.” 





What must be the patience of Japanese novel read- 
ers? A Japanese novelist, named Kiong te Bakin, 
has been at work apon one book of fiction for forty 
years, and has only just comp.eted it. This work of 
light literature extends to a hundred and six volumes, 
and has occupied a good half of toe author's life in 
the composition. 





Are our poets wealthy, and is it the gift of poesy 
that has brought them gold as wel! as fume? What 
“they say” is not always to be relied upon, but Bryant 
is reputed worth $500,000, made chiefly not by poet- 
ry, but by journalism. Longfellow is estimated at 
$200,000, the gift of his father-in-iaw, Nathan Apple- 
ton, besides the very considerable profit of his poems; 
Holmes is rated at $100,000, hereditary property, in- 
creased by lecturing and ‘iterature ; Whittier is worth 
$30,000, inherited and earned by his popular pen; 
Saxe is reputed worth $70,000, inherited and earned in 
law, lecturing, and literature; Lowell is said to be 
worth $30,000 or $40,000, hereditary and acquired iy his 
professorship in Harvard College. 





Admiral Edward Wailis Hoare, the oldest officer in 
the Royal Navy of Great Britain, recently died at Up- 
ton, near Ryde, Isle of Wight. He was 92 years old 
and entered the navy in 1790 as a volunteer, 





The curious discovery has been made by an Englich 
surgeon that monkeys can not be poisoned with strych 
nine. They seem to eat all kinds of poison with im- 
punity. Monkeys, then, are slightly different from 
men! 





An English engineer, living on the shores of the 
Adriatic, has jast submitted to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty a deadly torpedo. The inventor declines to 
patent his plan. He prefers, like Junius, to be the 
depositary of his own secret. The torpedo is in the 
shape of a large fish, floating at any determined depth 
under the surface of the water, the fore-part filled with 
explosive matter, but the motive power in the after- 
part, provided by compressed air. This vessel is like 
a sword-fish, with not only a snout in front, bet with 
snouts projecting from the sides and rising up ver 
tically. Charged with dyuamite or nitro-glycerine, 
the torpedo can make a hole in the hull of the stron- 
gest iron-built vessel - and can be made to ran forward 
under the water either in a straight or in a curved 
line. With such engines of destruction, naval battles 
will be surpassingly horrible. 

M. Ollivier is believed to have in contemplation a 
measure which may have the effect to repress duel- 
ing in Paris. Instead of a short time of imprison- 
ment, a fine of 100,000 francs is to be inflicted both 
on principals and seconds. A few sentences of this 
sort rigidly enforced would produce a most salutary 
effect. 





It is curious to notice what various forms Parisian 
journals adopt when they allude to the Emperor. 
The Journal Oficiel describes him as H. M. the Em- 
peror; Constitutionnel, His Majesty the Emperor; 
France, the Emperor; Pays, His Majesty; Siecle, Na- 
poleon ILL ; Cloche, Napoleon ; Réveil, the Executive; 
Rappel, Cesar; Marseillaise, Sardanapalus, Herod, and 
Heliogabalus. 





Professor Blot is looking around for a larger kitch- 
en ; his establishment is aot extensive enough to sat~ 
isfy Brooklyn. Many families are waiting impatient- 
ly to make the practical experiment of having their 
cooking done for them in the most artistic manner. 
His culinary establishment is a marvel of neatness 
and order. 

We note that an establishment on the same general 
plan is now beginning to operate on quite an ex- 
tensive scale in Boston. It is located in Washington 
Street, near the oid Roxbury line; but order boxes 
are thick all over the city, and more are being put up 
daily. Orders from these boxes are collected twice a 
day, and an ample force is employed to have them all 
punctaally answered. There is a epecial bill of fare 
for each day of the week, but a customer can have 
any thing that he chooses, on any day of the week, 
by giving notice early enough; and the orders may 


cover a dinner of several courses for a party of any 
size, down to the simple Innch of a man at bis place * 
of business. The prices charged seem quite reason- 
able. 

A new dispensary has been opened on Broadway, 


between Thirty-ith aud Thirty-sixth streets, for the 
gratuitous treatment of diseases of the throat and 
chest. Dr. Ruppaner, who has acquired a high repu- 
tation for skill in such diseases, is the attending phy- 
sician, the institution having been established by his 
influence. 
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“Think, gentlemen, on the pangs inflicted on this 
too-confiding heart by that ruthless deceiver. Dam- 


“Gentlemen, we feel perfectly secure in our defense. 
We know a high-minded and enlightened jury will turn 
ages, gentlemen, heavy damages, is the only punish- 
ment with which you can visit him ; and for those dam- 
ages my broken-hearted client now appeals to a high- 
minded and sympathizing jury.” 


a deaf ear to the base calumnies and fallacious argu- 
ments advanced by the counsel on the other side, and 
refuse to be made the abettors of a mercenary matri- 


monial schemer.’ 


BREACH OF PROMISE—HOW TO REPAIR BROKEN HEARTS,—[From a Sketcu By Park BENJAMIN. ] 
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JAPANESE LADIES. 





A PARISIAN BALLET GIRL. 


THERE are two sides to the life of ballet girls 
in Paris. The sad fate which awaits most mem 
bers of this strange profession, of which Anglo- 
Saxon countries happily know but little, is some- 


a bold huzzy—came up, on this, and said: 
**Can't yeu guess what’s the matter with our 
fine little Mademoiselle Eulali¢é? Why she’s 
crying because she’s got to appear in that light 
dress and offer the king, in the play, a goblet of 
How terrible!” And the speak- 


sub-manager, a friend of Paul's, had invited him 
behind the scenes on the first night of the rep- 
resentation. He went, and had his usual chat 
with his favorites in the corps, in the green-room, 
before the rising of the curtain. While in the 
green-room he noticed, sitting quite apart from 
the rest of the girls, a young danseuse whom he 


JAPANESE LADIES. | 


THE strange figures in our illustration on this 
page exhibit the street costume of the fashiona- 
ble ladies of Japan. They certainly present a 
very absurd appearance; but if a Japanese art- 


wine, kneeling. 


er bounced off, laughing 
said Paul to me, ** are so 





ist were to visit New York to-day, would he not 
find in Broadway and Fifth Avenue costumes 
equally grotesque and ugly, and even more de- 
ficient in the qualities of good taste and refine- 
ment? Before we laugh at the costumes of these 
semi-civilized people, perhaps it would be well to 
inquire whether our friends of the Celestial Em- 
pire are altogether unjust in styling us ‘‘ outside 
barbarians” in matters of taste and fashion. La- 
dies who take delight in the hideousness of the 
** Grecian bend” have little right to laugh at their 
Japanese sisters. . 


| quiring a very numerous corps de ballet. 


times relieved by a happier experience; and I 
may as well illustrate it by the story of a young 
ballet girl, told to me by my friend Monsieur 
Paul, as we sat sipping post-prandial cognac at 
the Grand Café. Her motives for becoming a 
danseuse, her conduct on the stage and off, were 
as praiseworthy and proper as one would find in 
any class of society. I will follow as nearly as I 
can the words of Paul in relating it. They had 
just brought out, he said, at the Porte St. Martin, 
a great spectacular piece, of rare attractions, re- 


The 





had seen a few times before, and to whom he had 
always spoken in vain; she never would answer 
him; and he always remarked that she treated 
the other gallants in the same distant way. On 
this evening she was sitting apart, and Paul ob- 
served that tears were rolling down her cheeks, 
which ,were thickly rouged. She was attired, 
very thinly, in scant pink gauze. He approached 
her, and, touched by her evident depression, 
asked what the matter was. 
head, and turned away. One of the other girls 


She shook her 


** We Frenchmen, 
hardened by our devil-my-care life that we are sel- 
dom susceptible to pity "But I was really touched 
by Mile. Eulalie motion; perhaps it was be- 
cause she was unusually pretty, and so wonderful- 
ly fresh and innocent, 
“ During the play Paul saw her on the stage. 
[he poor thing was forcing a smile during the 
first acts; but when it came to the place where 
she had to kneel, and thus expose herself to the 
rude gaze of the parterre, she hesitated and trem- 
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bled like a leaf: and the tears came once more, 
and by an agonizing effort were forced back. 
When she arose, her own modest color so mount- 
ed to her face as to quite outblush her rouge paint ; 
and after the last act she went into the green- 
room again—and fainted. Paul felt interested, 
and, bdasé as he was, from his heart sympathized 
with the poor thing. It wasn’t a sham, he 
thought, and he considered himself a good judge. 
In a week or so, after a good deal of effort, he 
managed, by getting the sub-manager to intro- 
duce him, to make Mlle, Eulali¢’s acquaint- 
ance; and he assured me he never was further 
from having an unworthy motive in his life. He 
assured me, further, that from the beginning of 
his acquaintance with this poor girl to its end, 
he never had any dishonorable thought concern- 
ing her. : 

‘* And thank God,” continued Paul, ‘‘ she’s 
out of that abominable place now!” k 

After an acquaintance in which he had to win 
her confidence by the most gradual steps—for 
she was most timid as well as modest—he learned 
her history, and with it, to venerate and respect 
this same poor, simple ballet girl. . 

‘*T suppose,” said Paul, ‘* my interest in her at 
first arose from the ditference between her and 
the rest; she was a phenomenon.” 

Her real name was Francoise Tellier-—Eulalié 
was her fancy stage-name. She was eighteen. 
Her father was dead; her mother had remarried, 
her second husband having been till within a 
year a joiner; but meeting with an accident, the 
step-father had become imbecile, and was the in- 
mate of a suburban maison de santé. Her mo- 
ther was a very sickly but pious Protestant wo- 
man, and by her second husband had a family of 
three small girls. Since her husband's misfor- 
tunes she had hardly been able to work at all; 
what she did was to copy documents for lawyers 
and at libraries; for she had had a good educa- 
tion, and this has always been a regular occupa- 
tion for many French people of the lower bour- 
geois class. Madame Reynard, whose father had 
been poor, had learned it in her younger days, 
and had since taught Francoise to write ‘*a law- 
yer-like hand.” it appears that a nephew of the 
unfortunate step-father was acting in scenic 
pieces at the Chatelet, and was an enthusiast 
in his art. He, observing the advantage which 
young Francoise possessed—her beauty, grace 
of movement, and freshness—proposed that she 
should take lessons for the ballet. ‘This shocked 
the mother, who refused her consent; but the 
heroic little girl, though shuddering at the pros- 
pect, was so earnest in favor of the plan that she 
at last won Madame Reynard’s consent. 

The girl saw the difficulties her mother had in 
providing means for her subsistence and for the 
support of the unfortunate invalid at the asylum, 
and was ambitious only to earn enough to aid in 
supporting them. Her cousin was able to be of 
great assistance; he engaged a master at less 
thun half price, to be paid from the future earn- 
ings of Francoise ; and when she became profi- 
cient, which she did very rapidly (owing to her 
zeal and natural quickness), he procured her a 
good situation at one of the smaller theatres, 
where she at first, of course, appeared only en 
corps. She rose quickly, had the satisfaction of 
carrying home a goodly number of francs each 

week, and of seeing both her mother and her poor 
imbecile step-father supplied with many comforts 
of which: they had been long deprived. 

The oceasion of which Paul spoke, when she 
was so agitated aid shed tears, was the first in 
which she had been called on to appear as a 
prominent figure in the scene, and to dress with 
that voluptuous abandon which is peremptory on 
the Paris stage; and that explains her distress. 
But her excellent behavior did not cease with 
this emotion and sacrifice. When she came to 
the ballet, rehearsal mornings, she was observed 
tO carry a little parcel of papers, most neatly 
wrapped up and tied; and at intervals, when she 
Was not wanted on the stage, she was seen writ- 
ing with great rapidity at one of the rickety deal 
tables in the green-room. 

She was doing her mother’s copy work. 

And more. Immediately afier rehearsal, 
which lasted till or after twelve, she hurried 
home and continued her copying, working at it 
three or four hours; then she went to the mar- 
ket and bought a basket of fruit, with which she 
rode in an omnibus to the asylum, and treated 
the imbecile futher to her modest purchases. 
Returning home she took a slight dinner, washed 
up the dishes, and was off again buying the next 
day’s provisions. At six she returned to the 
theatre, where she staid till after midnight. 
When the weary spectacle at last came to its 
grand sulphur and aerial scene, and the curtain 
swung heavily down, shutting out the staring 
gazers of the audience, and leaving the stage 
blank and desuvlate, her cousin escorted her 
quickly through the street home. She rose 
promptly at six in the morning, made breakfast, 
cleared up the dishes, and set at once to writing 
again. And working thus, excellent Francoise 
managed to gather, toward the end of her stage 
career (for she was, happily, near its end when 
Paul became acquainted with her), about one 
hundred francs a week, which was a capital in- 
come for poor Parisian folk. And there never 
was a word of scandal whispered against her; 
but it was remarked by all how modestly and up- 
rightly she bore herself in all her toil and trouble. 

**Now,” said Paul, ‘‘is not this a character 
worth celebrating in a story? Why don’t you, 
who write for the papers and so on, take it up ?” 

‘* Perhaps I shall,” said I. ‘* Where is Mile. 
Eulalié now ?” 

**Such a girl,” replied my friend. ‘‘ was sure 
to be found out and appreciated. A young law- 
yer's clerk, a Protestant, of thoroughly respect- 
able family, and a competency in money, was 
struck by her modesty, her zeal, her heroism. 

She became his wife six months ago, and is 
studying under his affeetionate tuition.” 


| 








One good redeeming Paris story, thought I. 
But it is perhaps a single flower in a desert—or 
rather, a gentle violet in a huge parterre of flaunt- 
ing peonies. As has been said, the lives of most 
ballet girls are almost unmitigatedly bad, And 
how should they be otherwise? ‘The associa- 
tions of the theatre in any country are too apt to 
be demoralizing, especially to the young and help- 
less; and in France, where morality is at a low 
ebb, the evil is magnified. But the public must be 
amused at any cost; and the ruin of a few score 
of young girls is a trifle, when put in comparison 
with the ambition of the enterprising manager to 
delight his patrons with a display of seductive fe- 
male beauty. 

It was charming indeed to listen to the story 
of Eulali¢é; and when I saw Paul, callous, blasé 
youth of the world, moved with genuine emotions 
as he told it, I feit that the gay Parisian nature, 
after all, was not altogether hopeless. 





LIFE UNDER THE OCEAN. 


Tue question of the mode of nutrition of ani- 
mals at the bottom of the ocean is a very singu- 
lar one. ‘The practical distinction between plants 
and animals is, that plants prepare the food of 
animals by decomposing certain inorganic sub- 
stances which animals can not use as food, and 
recombining their elements into organic com- 
pounds upon which animals can feed. This 
process is, however, constantly effected under 
the influence of light. There is little or no 
light in the depths, and naturally there are no 
plants: but the bottom of the sea is a mass of 
animal life. On what do these animals feed? 
The answer seems to be sufficiently simple: near- 
ly all the animals—practically a/Z the animals, 
for the small number of higher forms feed upon 
these—belong to one sub-kingdom, the Protozoa, 
whose distinctive character is that they have no 
special organs of nutrition, but that they absorb 
nourishment through the whole surface of their 
jelly-like bodies. Most of these animals secrete 
exquisitely formed skeletons, sometimes of lime, 
sometimes of silica. There is no doubt that they 
extract both of these substances from the sea- 
water, although silica often exists there in quan- 
tities so small as to elude detection by chemical 
tests. All sea-water contains a certain propor- 
tion of organic matter in solution. Its sources 
are obvious. All rivers contain a large quanti- 
ty: every shore is surrounded by a fringe which 
averages about a mile in width of olive and red 
sea-weeds: in the middie of the Atlantic there 
is a marine meadow, the Sargasso Sea, extend- 
ing over three millions of square miles: the sea 
is full of animals which are constantly dying and 
decaying ; and the water of the Gulf Stream, es- 
pecially, courses round coasts where the supply 
of organic matter is enormous, It is, therefore, 
quite intelligible that a world of animals should 
live in thege dark abysses, but it is a necessary 
condition tliat they should chiefly belong to a 
class capable of being supported by absorption, 
through the surface, of matter in solution; de- 
veloping but little heat, and incurring a very 
small amount of waste by any manifestation of 
vital activity. 





Hanrt, if not necessity, makes a Hair Dressing in- 
dispensable to many. The new “ Vigor,” which Dr. 
Ayer's laboratory issues, is one of the most delight- 
ful we have ever used. It restores not only the color, 
=e gloss and luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 
—[{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES on THE FACE, 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the 
Face, originate from a Suppr Secretion, and are 

ositively cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple 
temedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, opens 
the pores, exudes morbid Secretions, cures all Erup- 
tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 





ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


These groups 
will be sent, with 
all the express 
charges prepaid, 
to any point east 
ofthe Mississippi, 
on receipt of the 
price, viz. : 

Council of War, 
$25. Taking the 
Oath, $20. Court- 
ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &c. 


Send for illus- 

Se * trated catalogue. 

© Address 

= JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Heavy Rolled - Gold 


HUNTING-CASE WATCHES, are mannfactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, are 
warranted for finish and wear equal to the most costly 
SOLID GOLD Watches. . 

Fac-simile Waltham Patent Levers, $25: Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35: Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20; Metal Hunting-Case Watch- 
es, for Peddlers’ Trade, $60 per dozen. Heavy Rolled- 
Gold Chains, most approved styles, $3 to $10 each. 
Expressed C.O. D., with permission to examine, by 
paying the Express ageut charges both ways. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Watch Importer and Dealer, 
No. 79 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and eam- 

















HITCHCOCK'S HALF-DIME MUSIC. 





The cheap system of Music in the United States and Canada was originated in the Fall of 1868 by BEN- 
JAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, of the City of New York, and by great expense the Half-Dime and Ten-Cent or 
Dime Series have been introduced into nearly every household. Both these Titles are claimed and owned 
under Copyrights and as Trade-Marka,. Dealers as well as Purchasers of Music can therefore readily dis- 
criminate between the deserving enterprise which has inaugurated a valuable and cheap commodity, and the 
lack of moral honesty which has induced onscrupulous imitators to endeavor to profit by the advertising 


and labor of the Author of these Series... 





CATALOGUE OF HALF-DIME MUSIC. 
ta The Price of each Number is FIVE CENTS. as 


NO. AUTHOR, 


1. Captain Jinks. Macl 
2. Won't You Tell Me. Why, Robin? Ch 


8. We'd Better Bide a Wee. Claribel 
4. Blue Eyes. Molloy. 
. Not for Joseph. Lloyd. 
6. Good-bye, Sweeth Good-bye. Hattot. 
7. I Really don't Think I shall Marry. Gabriel. 
8. of Tears. ubert. 
9. Cham e Charlie. 
10, Skating-Rink Polka. Wiener. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. Wiener. 
12, Come Hither, my Baby. Wiener. 
13. Fp res: "s Whistle. BI — 
14. Little e May. amphin. 
15. Mag: ie's Secret. . Clavi 
16. His Love Shines over all. Forbes. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy 
1S. Silver Chimes. Claribel. 
19. The Rose of Erin. Benedict. 
20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. Strauss. 
21. She might not Suit your Fancy. Millard. 
22, Riding Down way. Andrews. 
23, Waltzing Down at Long Branch. Andrews. 
24. Still I Love Thee. Dobson. 
25. The Passing Bell. Sacred Song. Claribel. 
26. Take Back the Heart. laribel. 
27. See the Conquering Hero. Inst’). - Handel. 
28, There's a Charm in Spring. ullah 
29. Up in a Balloon. Raymond. 
30. O ymers Schottische. bson. 
81. Ixion Galop. olus. 
82. Beautiful Bells. Waverly. 
83. Light of the World. Sacred Song. Hatton. 


84. The Life Boat, Claribel. 
85. The Rosy Wreath. Ra 
36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. V. 
87. Susan's Story. Cl 


= oe ¢ Love, Inst’l. me heen 
‘ ng Trapeze. ymond. 
40. Belles. of Broadway. Raymond. 


41. Gems from Orphee. Violin and Piano. Raymond. 
42. Gens d’Armes Duet. Violin and Piano. Raymond. 


43. Mg or Johnny. Leander. 
44. St. Nicholas Galop. Bailey. 
45. The Moonlit Sea. Prout. 
46. Perichole’s Letter. Inst'l. Offenbach. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. Inst'l. Richards. 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. Bailey. 
49. Le Sabre de mon Pére. Inst'l. Offenbac' 

50. Call me Thine Own. L'Eclair. 
51. Why Wandering Here? Nathan. 
62. Pretty, Pretty Bird. Waverly. 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots. Raymond. 
54. Five O'Clock in the Morning. Claribel. 
55. Lady Mine. Waverly. 
56. Boot-Black’s Song. Waverly. 
57. Sweetheart. Balfe. 
58. The Smile of Memory. Waverly. 
59. Mabel Waltz. Irving. 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Leve. Blamphin. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. Raymond. 
62. The Foreign Cotnt. Lloyd 
63. Where there's a Will there’s a Way. Saer. 
64. Be Watchful and Beware. * Glover. 
65. Boston Belles. Raymond. 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles. Raymond. 
67. Barney O'Hea. Lover. 
68. My Mother Dear. Lover. 
69. Day and Night I Thought of Thee. Shrivall. 
70. The Fidgety Wife. Covert. 
71. My Angel. —— 
72. Oh, you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. ylor. 
73. Oh would I were a Bird. amphin. 
74, The Fairy’s Well. Waverly 
75. Bachelor's Hall. Culver. 
76. After Dark. Stewart. 
77. The Bashfal Pong Late. Glover. 
78. Larboard Watch. Duet. Williame. 
79. Mary of Argyle. Scotch 
80. Mag ie Morgan. Scotch. 
81. Willie went a Wooing. Raymond. 
82. School for Jolly Dogs. Copeland 
83. Kitty Tyrrell. lover. 
84. The Bell goes a Ringing for Sairah. Hunt. 
85. Castles in the Air. Adams. 
86. Scenes that are Brightest. Wallace. 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. Hobson. 
88. Crescent-City March. Rogers. 
89. Nothing Else to Do. Hatton 
90. Ka-foozle-um. Stewart. 
91. Sally, Sally. Lover. 
9%. Of what is the Old Man Thinking? Knight. 





93, Continental Schottische Rogers 
94. The Cavalier. Glover. 
95. 0) Bt Bard 
96. I'm not Myself at all. Lover, 
97. Juan Norton, 
98. Molly Bawn. Lover. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. 
100. Go it while you're Young. Waverly. 
101. I have a Rose. Carrington. 
102. Smiles and Tears. Clippingdale, 
103. The White-Blossomed Tree. usyrave. 
104. O that I were a Song! Hime. 
105. This World is Full of Beauty. Waverly. 
166. Never Mind the Rest. H. Fase. 
107. -Night. Flowers. 
108. Tommy d. Raymond. 
109. Dancing Shadow. ogers. 
110. Scotch Lassie Jean. Peabody. 
111. O Take Me to Thy Heart Again. Balfe. 
112, Mary Emma Polka. Rogers, 
113. Only a Lock of Hair. Claribel. 
114. You and L. Claribel. 
115. When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Abt. 
116. Then You'll Remember Me. Balfe. 
117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the Tree. Claribel. 
118. She is not Fair to Outward View. Sullivan, 
119. The Skipper and his Boy. Gabriel. 
120. The Drawing-Room Schottische. Douglass, 
121. Waverly Polka. Sedgwick. 
122. The Love Light in your Eyes. Sedgwick. 
123, The Heart Bowed Down. Balfe. 
12%. The Bridal Ring. Rodwell 
125. The Fairy's Frolic. Sedgwick. 
126. Old Simon the Cellarer. atton 
127. In Happy Moments. Wallace 
128, It Ought not Thus to Be. ° Abt. 
129, The March of the Silver Trumpets. Viviani 
130. The Emma Mazurka. Rogers 
131. Heaven and Thee. Guglielmo 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Raymond. 


133. Sunset Galop. ; Wild 


134. There was a Simple Maiden. Macfarren. 
135. The Bluebird Po - Rogers. 
136, Call Her Back and Kiss Her. . Clifton, 
= as, my y aa Duet a Oa. om. 

ou ou rs) ngdale. 
139, Water-Lily Poika. = —_ a - ers. 
140. Strangers Yet. Claribel. 
141. Janet's Choice. Claribel. 
142. I can not Sing the Old Songs. Claribel. 


143, The Peace of the Valley. Balfe. 


144, Coming through the Rye. Scotch, 
145. Within a Mile of Edinboro. Scotch, 
146. Spanish Muleteer. Millard, 
147, She Wore a Wreath of Roses. Knight. 
148, "Tis Hard to Give the Hand. Glover. 
149. Have You Seen Her Lately ? Tate 
150. I'll Ask my Mother. Earnshaw. 
151. The Memory of Early Days. Tetsch, 
152, Jerusalem the Golden. Walker. 
153. A Motto for Every Man. Hobson. 
154. Where is my Sister Dear? Linle 
155. Romeo and Juliet. Raymon 
156. Rosalie Polka Mazurka. 

157. Bulls and ‘ Pratt. 
158. Nellie, Just Over the Way. Millard. 
159. Good-bye, John. 

160. The Gay Cavalier. Millard. 
161. The Monks of Old. Millard. 
162. The Dawn of Day. Millard. 
163. Breathe Soft and Low. Millard. 
164. My Own True Love. Millard 
165. Tommy Noodle. Steele. 
166. The Fortune Teller. Pratt. 


167. Sports at Fire Island. Raymond. 
168, The Dancing Fairy. 


169, The Reapers’ Schottische. Little. 
170. Katy's Letter. Dufferin 
171. Wilt Thou Not Smile Upon Me? Millard. 

72. Wake, Darling, Wake. Willson 
173. John Anderson, My Jo, John. Scotch 
174. The Troubadour. Bayly. 
175. Eily Mavourneen. Benedict. 
176. Matrimonial Sweets. Freeman. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. Nash. 
178. Harp of Tara’s Hall. Trish. 
179. The Clown in the Pantomime. Pratt. 
180. Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. Wrighton. 
181. The Irish Hussar. Raymond. 
182. Canary Waltz. Breckinridge. 
183. The Dancing Darkey. Moslein. 


The above are sold by dealers generally, or can be ordered throngh any Newsdealer. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. Any 20 pieces sent in pasteboard roilers on receipt of $1. 


Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


Send for Catalogue. 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 





Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY R. R. C0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. per annum, pay- 
able 15th gy August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13, per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. is line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through route tg California. 
= Company have a Capital Stock 


OLESEN 10,000.000 
And a Grant of Land from serene , Fi 

: a aren acres, valued, at the 

owest estimate, at.............. 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds........... 145003000 


EE iid ea biaienanieakecoweiees $15, 500,000 
Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 9734 and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
me, maps, and information relating thereto. 

hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments, 

W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 

No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


1000 ¢HILDREN’s CARRIAGES, 
from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. Carriages Repaired. 


APLEWOOD Yovne Lanres’ Institute, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Srxan, Principal. 
The next semi-annual term opens March 8, 19 











ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ sm. 


(211 Washington St., N.Y.) 


SAPOLIO 


ESTB. 





FOR CLEANING 


Windows (without Water), Paint, Oilcloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, 
Earthen, and Glass Ware, and for General 
House-Cleaning Purposes. 


FOR POLISHING 
Knives, Tin Ware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metallic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


Removes Stains from Marble, Paint, and Wood. 
Is not injurious, and QUICKER, BETTER, and 
CHEAPER than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Acid, or 
Lye; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, relia- 
ble, and indispensable article ever offered to the pub- 
lic of this or any other country; in fact, a prepara- 
tion no individual or class can afford 
to do without. 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers; also 
to more than 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It will cost you little to test our claims—do it. 

For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug, 

and Notion Houses throughout the United States. _ 
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OLD AND NEW. 


Edited by Rev. E. E. HALE. 


MARCH. 
RELIGION. 
Revelation. Henry James. 
Things New and ‘old. Washington Gladden. 
EDUCATION. 
The School Men and the Bureau. 
ney Andrews. 
What a Young Man Needs at College. 
President Steele. 
Religion in Schools, A. D. Mayo. 
TRAVEL 
Nature and the Great Railroad. 
trated.) . T. Brigham. 
In Search of a Climate. 
NATIONAL POLICY. 
England’s New Colony. 
The March of Empire. J. K. Hosmer. 
LITERATORE. 
Stories by Elise Polko, Julia C. R. Door, Frederic 


Sid- 


(Ilus- 
* 


Ingham. 
Poetry by Paul H. Hayne, T. W. Parsons, Mrs. 
Whituey, Miss Palfrey. 


THE EXAMINER. 
Criticisms calling attention to notable new books. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS. 
A Model Town in England; Sunday in its Practical 
Relations ; Protestantism at the Cape of Good Hope; 
The Hebrews in Cincinnati, &c., &. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
35 cents. $4 00 a year. 


Published by H.0. HOUGHTON & CO., 
Riverside, Cambridge, Mass. 
GZ Trade supplied by the News Companies. 


UST THIS ONCE.—Reader, the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the cheapest, richest, raciest, and wittiest 
sheet ever printed, asks you a fuvor. It has TENs oF 
THOUSANDS of good, jolly, sensible readers. It isn’ta 
beggar; but it is independent —fearless—free. Its 
only enemies are swindlers, humbugs, and a very few 
pitiful weakly apologies for newspapers, who, jealous 
of its immense success, waste their precious (!) time 
in giving it gratuitous advertising. Let us tell you 
what it is. it is a large, Ledger-size sheet, 8 pages, 40 
columns, illustrated, literally overflowing with Wit, 
Humor, Fun, Quips, Quirks, and all the combined 
jollity that can be condensed into its bright and spark- 
ing pages. It has good stories, sketches, poetry, uon- 
sense (the sensible kind), a very little sense, and a per- 
fect avalanche of rich, rare, and racy literature for you 
and every body else. It shows up every swindle, ven- 
tilates every humbug. It hates and fights liars, slan- 
derers, thieves, rascals, and their class; while it works 
for good humor, good objects, and for TRUTH. We 
have still plenty of ‘‘ Evangeline” (our superb $3 steel 
late). We will carefully mount one on a roller, send 
t to ~ prepaid, and will send the paper a WHOLE 
YEAR, FOR ONLY 75 CENTS. 

Will you not Try it once. It is not a “‘humbug”— 
we are responsible. We promise to refund your mon- 
ey if you are not delighted. NOW IS JUST THE 
TIME. - Specimens, 6 cents. Will you not send only 
75 cents to the people’s favorite 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


THE VETERAN 
OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


A Novel of thrilling interest; characters drawn from 
life. It exhibits the purposes and practical workings 
of the G. A. R., and brings to view remarkable char- 
acters developed by the war for the Union. To be is- 
sned semi-monthly, in Eight Parts, at 25 cents per 
part, by CYRUS & DARIUS COBB, Boston, Mass, 

Parts 1 and 2 now ready. The Trade supplied by 
the AMERICAN and NEW YORK NEWS COMPA- 
NIES. 








Opinions of the Press. 

“The first part indicates that the novel will be in- 
teresting, full of incident, and worthy of general cir- 
culation.”— Boston Daily Journal. 

“The first part is handsomely printed, and opens 
vivaciously."— Boston Evening Transcript. 

“The first part only has yet been issued; but this, 
besides being very handsomely printed, opens at once 
into an interesting and exciting story."—Boston Even- 
ing Traveller. 

Prrrerence Grven To Souprers as AGENTS. 





OOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 

TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—5S0 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instr:mental, in books, 
50 cents each, HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new and 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 18 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Duets, 
Music for Bands, &., &c. ‘ Absurdly moderate in 
— and perfectly satisfactory in shape."—New York 

imes. To be had of all music and book dealers. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ [t is inferior to no paper of its class in America,” 
The Frederickton, N. B., Farmer gives this as its 
opinion of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


and we invite your subscriptions, believing that you 
will get your money’s worth. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
BR.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


~ SOMETHING NEW. 


Two Million Copies of the Annual SHAKESPERIAN 
ALMANAC for 1870 will be given away, and, in order 
that the distribution may be made as rapidly as pos- 
sible, I should deem it a favor to send, prepaid, ten or 
fifteen copies to any person who will judiciously dis- 
tribute them in his locality. One of its features are 
the Seven Ages of Man's Life, Illustrated in a masterly 
manner. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 








A New Theory Concerning 
ONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS,—Dxr. 
A. WHITE, No. 20 West Twenty-fourth St., New 
York, during his sojourn in France, discovered a new 
and successful mode of treating diseases of the Lungs 
and Liver. The patients not only feel better and stop 
coughing, but they actually get well, gaining from 5 to 
20 pounds of flesh in a month, 

De. WHITE sends a pamphlet, demonstrating this 

Lew practice, free to all who apply for it by % 








The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justiy-celebrated Watches bave been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equa! in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an cxtra = extra fine watch, 
yam + pero patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches a | guaranteed by spec 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to $8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


price. 
The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Y> Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat, 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Guods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E..COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York, 





\ ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to an pest of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO,, Jewelers, 
we 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New Yor! 


Call or send for Price-List. 





THE RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS. 


Every pene who owns a farm, garden, or village 
lot, should send for ovfr large illustrated circular, con- 


taining a full and ry of this wonderful | 
free. 1 


grain. We send it to 150 bushels per acre 
can be grown ; and it will pay, as every one will want 
to buy seed when they see it growing. Several farmers 
have made fortunes the past year, and more can do 80 
the coming season. Look out for counterfeit seed, 
which is being offered by a stey s parties. Send 
orders to the originators. Price $7 50 per bushel; $4 
er half bushel; $2.50 per peck; bags free. D. W. 
RAMSDELL & CO., 218 Pearl Street, New York ; 171 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. ; or 612 North 5th Street, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
AO 00 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 
4 Magnetic Time Indicator, or ‘‘ Dollar 
Watch.” A Perrect Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enameled Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of lady's 
watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 
superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no 
WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6600 sold 
in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, 
mailed free. Trade supplied. Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES. 


My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, Tooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five Minutes; is also a 
sure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, to any part of the 
world. Address 

G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 

No. 335 Broadway, New York. 

Box 3696. 











SAVE MONEY, = Barmiess and elegant. Save 

‘health. Know what you 
use. Dr. McLanr’s Prescriptions and Recipes for 
Hair Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes. Cosmetics to 
beautify the complexion ; to remove pimples, freckles, 
and tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous 
hair; to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three 
weeks ; to curl the hair permanently and beautifally ; 
various Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any Druggist 
will compound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 

Dr. C. F.- McLANE, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, ke. &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


) pV KLEY, Cutt NG ACHINE 
OD) | eeenny) | ne 
FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
= stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
ACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 




















GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts, 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 

ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


100 Sold Every Day—30th thousand just out. The 
‘Hunter's Guide.” It is the only really use- 
ful book. It tells “att asovr” hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and tanning. It is atu mn ALL, THE only 
cheap reliable book on hunting and trapping; nearly 
100 pp., and we will mail it to you, prepaid, for only 
25 cents. Send to the original publtshers, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








Agents! Read This! 


j E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, tosell ournew wonderfalinventions. 
Address  M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
HE MAGIC EGG.—Agents can realize $10 
per day by the sale of these amusing and singular 
Toys. Sample Egg and terms mailed on receipt of 10 
cents. Address y. EARL, 26 Laight Street, N. Y. 


AY ANTED.— For the address of any energetic 
canvasser, male or female, I will send sample 

Bonde paring $15 to $20 per day, free. Address D. 8. 
ININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


TIN —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. Il. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


$25 CAPITAL. — Partner wanted in every 
Town in the U.S. Business new and per- 
manent. $1000 to $5000 yearly profits. Send for Cir- 
culars. Cc. W. ENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
RENCH UNGUENT forces a heavy beard 
and moustache on a smooth face in six weeks. 
Price 50 cents. Pror. MILLER, Adams, Mass. 


QTEEL SHIRT COLLAR—Pickpocket Detective— 
and Capillary Pen Fountain. ailed on receipt of 
50 cents each. HENRY GAY, 79 Nassan St., N. Y. 

















WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mars. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


Jy tay ey 200 a month with Stencil Dies, 
Samples . 8. M.Srenozr & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 








The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Gonclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate ees Earth and the Solar System. 
By Auexanper Winogett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, —"— and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, anc Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


_ 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Arron Crype, Au- 
thor of **‘ Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “Abel Drake's 
Wife,” ‘‘ Bound to the Wheel,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous I}lustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wnr- 
11am Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in Gne Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. 


T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8S. Harrineton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. ms 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Caoanies Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. file 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Ks- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Awnxre Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Anuort, Author of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Dore, Dela- 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Betuam Evwarps, Author 
of ** Doctor Jacob,” “‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. th M7 Ll- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinornt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised fot the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarrtny, Author of ** The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘*The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


‘A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, ar 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly 
until paid; the same to let, and rent money applied 
if purchased. Chickering Pianos are included it the 
above offer. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, 
SELPHO'S PATENT—always ranked as the best, and 
now better than ever. Send for pamphlet to 

WILLIAM SELPHO & SON, 616 Broadway, N. ¥. 








“The Best Monthly Periodical, not 
in this country alone, but in 
the English language,” 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1870, 


ConTents: 





PUSSY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Study.—Mammy of a Cat. 
—Pussy’s Ancient Occupation.—Pusesy in China. 
—Puesy in Japan.—Pusasy and her Kittene.—On 
the Sofa.—After the Touilet.—Courtship. —Libertas 
sine Labore. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—IV. Tus Marnracs or 
tHE Crown Puinoe. 

ItuvstRations.—The Betrothal.—Frederick and 
Wilheimina.—The King and his Servaut.—Fritz 
in his Library.—The Bgnquet. 

SHADOWS. 
NATURE'S COMMON CARRIER. 

ItivserRations. —The Weeping-Tree. — Hales's 
ee Aerial Tree. — Du vamel’s Ex- 

ment. —Guettard's Experiment. —- Muschen- 
roeck’s Experiment. — The Monkey-Cup. — The 
Cow-Tree.—The Wine-Tree.—The Flaxinella.— 
A Tidal Inundation. — The Prororoca.—Shelis of 
the Infusoria.—A Floating Iceberg.~-Spectre of 
the Brocken.—The Delta of the Nile. 
BROKEN MUSIC. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter V., Part I1.) 

I.uustraTions.—Shavklin Chine.—Jobn Keats. 
—Bonchaurch.—Ventnor, from Pulpit Rock.—The 
Well of St. Lawrence. — A Crab-Nitoner.—Black- 
Gang Chine. — Carisbrooke Castie. — Elizabeth's 
Tomb.—Scratchell's Bay and the Needle Rocks.—- 
The Natural Enemy.—Faringford, the Residence 
of Alfred Tennyson. 

A NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
MISS ELLINGTON'S NIECE. 
A BRAVE LADY. 

ILivustRa tions. — Waitin 
used sometimes to hear her 
the empty House.” 

OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


on the Stair.—‘ She 
hildren’s Voices about 


ANTEROS. (Omitted from thie Number, the Author 
having failed to furnish Copy in time for publica- 
tion.) * ; 

JESSIE. 


BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF ATHENS. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Harrer'’s Weexry, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrenr's Macazine, Hanrren’s Weexey, and Harrrn's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Wreexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents far 
the Wrex.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazive commence with the 
Numbers fot June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with avy Number. “When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treems ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's Perioproars, 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
eo age Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The op will cheerfully mail (free) to all who 
wish it, the Recipe and fall directions for preparing 
and using a sim ile and beautiful Vegetable Balm, that 
will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, and all eruptions and impurities of the Skin, 
leaving the same soft, clear, smouth, and beautiful. 

He will also send (free) inetroctions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hairon a 
bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing THOS, F. CHAPMAN, Ciemisr, 

P. O. Box 5128. 19% Broadway, New York. 











waren Free! and $30 a day sure. No hum- 
bug. No gift enterprise. No money wanted in 
advance. Address LATTA & CO., Pitisburgh, Pa. 


AVALUABLE RECIPE.— Every family should have 
it. Enclose 50 cents for full instructions. Ad- 
dress E. L. SHUMANN, 2 Fifth Ave., Pitteburgh, Pa. 
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THE saachishnishommmnteall BROKERS.—WOMEN ON 'CHANGE. 


A ann ‘Pt very ! | 
PHALONS 


ALIA;” 


OR, 


tion for the Hair. 
















Sal 


Hair its 


Puaton’s “VitgAa’”’ differs 
utterly from the “dyes,” 
“colorers,’ find ‘restorers’ 


(?) in se. It acts on a 
totally d\ferent principle. It 


the skin or the 
paper curtain is necffsary to 
conceal its turbieappearance, 
for the si e reason that if is 
not turbif. It is, to all intents 
and pufposes, a NEW DISCOVERY 
in Toil& Chemistry. 






en, a Pw sie 
carefully observed 


IT IS AS C 


ne Dollar per Box, 





( {THINING TWO ITTLES. 
SoLD BY ALINDRUGGISTs. | 


has not 
write, en- 
fnd we ‘will 
mediately. 
Puatdw & Son, 

517 Broadway, N. Y. 


SJenlencenatee 


Cured by 
address 


If your Druggis 
* Vitalia” on hanc 
closing $1.00, 
forward it ig 





4 





Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
SIMPSON & CO., Box m76, New York. 


$95 () ‘ ITY LOTS—Advance 100 per cent. annually. 
OV E. C. Buaispext, 47 La Salle St., Chicago, 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


--Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. These new instruments will be 
supplied to those who de sire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 


YEARS. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St, 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. 


and Irving Place), New York. 


_> WARNER, PECK, & (0., 
Children’s 
Carriages, 
Springfield, Mass. 
GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
My ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


many novelties, besides all the st 
the garden (orer 100 of which are 





containing a list of 
andard vegetables of 
of my own arowing), 


with a choice selection of Flower Seed, will be forward- | 
as rep- | 


ed gratis to all. 1 warrant my seed shall prove 
resented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I 
warrant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send 
for catalogue 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbut 


$732 in 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sirver’s Patent Evastic 
Broom. Over 50,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeley and American  Aertonartet. One 
county reserved for each Agent. A. CLeaa & Co., 
38 Cortlandt St..N. Y., or 126 Washin yton St., Chicago, 1. 


\HE RM ANS, PATENT BRAKE, to > pre : 
WY vent Retrograde Motion on Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines. Sent by mail, postage paid, with 
Instructions for using, on the receipt of $1 50. 
AGents WANTED. Address 
SHERMAN PATENT BRAKE COMPANY, 
Box 2882, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAD, Ma oS. 





Woodward’s 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Designs and Hints on Building. 
With priced catalogue of all books 
on Architecture and Agriculture. 
Quarterly, 25 cents per annum. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Harney’s yo Out-buildings, & Fences. 
Just published, with 
200 Designs & Plans 
of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, 
Gates, Gateways, 
oa Fences, Stable Fit- 
ioe tings and Furniture. 
Ten Dollars. 








1000 Working De- 
signs, Plans, and De- 
tails of Country and 
Village and Suburban 
Houses, with Specifi- 
cations and Estimates. 


Twelve Dollars. 





Woodward’s Suburban & Country Houses. 
70 Designs. $1 50. 


Woodward's Cottages 
and Farm-Houses. 
188 Designs. $1 50. 


Woodward's Country 
Homes. 
150 Designs. $1 50. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller, & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED ELECTRO PLATE, 


witll 


PURE SILVER. 


The experience of FORTY YEARS on the part of 
our Mr. Simpson, and the use of new and ingenious 
labor-saving machinery, enable us to offer to the trade 
a line of goods in 

ORIGINAL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
which, for BEAUTY, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
Can not be Excelled. 

All goods bearing 


hy . nN] nn " 
Improved Electro Treble Plate, 
ARE OF THE BEST QUALITY PRODUCED; 
and, if found defective or not as represented, can be 
returned, and the money will be refunded. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, WALLINGFORD, Conn. 
SAMPLE AND SALES ROOM, 19 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


“ECONOMY 1S WEALTH” — FRANKLIN. 


b bead will people pay $50 or more for a Sewing Ma- 
CHINE When $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical princ iples, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
ple who w: ant to save time, labor, and money. Agents 
Wanted. Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C. OTTIS & CO., or Frankuin anp DiaAMoND 
8. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


—Grant Cigar Tip. 


A Novelty. Samples, 50 cents. 


A. GRANT, Box 2438, N. ¥. P.O, 





our trade-mark, 








ELGIN WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Wateh Company, 





All the Grades of the Elgin Watches, 


INOLUDING THE 


“LADY ELGIN,” 


READY FOR 
SPRING TRADE. 


The Company also call the attention of Watch buy- 
ers to the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered 
have several peculiar improvements over all others, 
and also a new 


PATENT DUST EXCLUDER, 


so constructed as to enclose the works, and form a pro- 
tection against dust, enabling the movement to re- 
main in order without cleaning double the time that 
a watch will ordinarily run without this protection. 

The Company feel confident, after having had their 
Watches three years in market, and selling many 
thousands of them in all parts of the country, that the 
Elgin Watches are the best time-Keep- 
ers now offered to the American pub- 
lic, for either Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
use, Railway or other uses, 


OVER FIVE HUNDRED DEALERS 


in various parts of the land have unreservedly endorsed 
them. They are in use upon numerous lines of Rail- 
way, including the Union Pacific and the Penn- 
sylvania Central, and officers of these roads, 
with other prominent R. R. officials, endorse them as 
the best watches for the use of R. R. employés and 
travelers yet introduced. 

The following are presented as specimens of these 
testimonials: 

Union Paciric R.R., Orrice or Gen’t Scup'r, 
Omaua, Dec. 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Il. : 

Dear Sir,—During the month that I have carried one 
of your “ B. W. Raymond” Watches it has not failed 
to keep the time with so much accuracy as to leave 
nothing to desire in this regard. For accuracy in 
time-keeping, beauty of movement and fivish, your 
Watches challenge my admiration, and arouse m 
pride as an American, and I am confident that in all 
respects they will compete successfully in the markets 
of the world with similar manufactures of older na- 
tions. They need only to be known to be appreciated. 

Yours, most . vectfully, 
Cc. G. HAMMOND, Gen'l Sup’t. 
Orrice Or TUE Hopson Rrver Rairroap,) 
Gen’! Sup’t, New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., Pre esident National Watch Co. : 

Dear Sir, —The Watch made by your Company, which 
I have carried the past two months, has kept excellent 
time. I have carried it frequently on engines, and 
have been on the road with it almost daily. During 
this time it has run uniformly with our standard clock. 

Truly yours, J. M. TOUCEY, Gen’! Sup’t. 


The following dealers also, in various parts of the 
country, have certified that they consider the Elgin - 
Watches to be all that the Company have advertised 
them, as better finished, more correct and durable, 
than apy in market of similar price, and that they 
have great confidence in recommending them to the 
public on account of —s ge eneral merit: 

WwW aoe, Parsons, & Co., C. Oskamp, Cincinnati. 

&, # ’. Hellebush, - 

E Jaccard & Co., St. Lonis. 
N. E. Crittenden & Co., 
Cleveland. 

M. Burt, Cleveland. 

Morse, Reddin, & Hamil- 
ton, Chicago. - 

Pitts- J. H. Hense, Denver, Col. 
burgh. M. M. Baldwin & Co., San 

J.R. Reed & Co., Pittsb’h. Francisco, Cal. 

Dahme & Co., Cincinnati. Koch & Dryfus, N. Orleans, 

Jenkins & Hate a & And over 400 others. 
Various grades and prices made to suit different 

tastes. 

No Movements Retailed by the Company. 
t#~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 

Watches. 

Business Office and Salesroom National Watch Com- 
pany, 159 and 161 Lake St., Cc hicago. 


ANTED AGENTS— 875 to $200 

per month, every where, male and female, 

to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON - SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 

fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price 

only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any Machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours. It makes the 

“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth can not be-pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Pirrssuren, Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sv. Lovis, Mo. 
Cc AU TION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show 
a Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not 
hold ourselves responsible for worthless Machines 
sold by other parties, and shall prosecute all parties 
either selling or using Machines under this name, to 


Ws ae Spadone, & Co. 
N. Y. 


Middleton & Bro., N. Y. 
T. B. Bynner, on 
Henry Ginnel, = 
Geo. W. Pratt & Co., * 
Scott, Barrett, & Co., 


three 





upon by parties who copy our advertisement and cir- 
BOOTS. Stud to another. That every one 
| Every Pair Warranted. Sen 
Boston, Mass. 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike = both sides, 


the full extent of the law, unless such Machines were 
obtained from us or our Agents. Do not be imposed 
culars, and offer worthless Machines at a less price. 
STUDDED ( The Studded Boots are laced by 
| simply winding the string from one 
| may try them at once, we will send 
sample pairs at Jobbers’ prices. 
STUDS j instead cents for Genesipiies »rice-list. 
BOSTON SHOE-STUD CO., 
of EYELETs. | 
$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 


are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. 


ddress W. A. HEN 


Ovrrit Free. 


ERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 





